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DROUTH OBSERVATIONS. 


During time of drouth farmers should | 
| note the plants, trees and variety of any 
of the grains that have withstood the dry 


time, and the conditions under which 
they have yielded fairly well despite the 
lack of rain. If special cultivation for re- 
tention of moisture has been given, the 
results should be recorded. A drouth is, 
as a rule, disastrous, but if one can learn 
a lesson that will enable him to reduce 


}loss from drouth to the minimum, some- 


thing will have been gained. And it is | 
possible, too, to transform what prom- | 
ised to be a financial disaster into a vic- | 
tory. 

We know that farmers in this Central 


| West, which is always liable to a drouth 


in late summer (the drouth of this season 
began the earliest of any on _ record), 
think if a system of irrigation could be 
devised that would enable them to sup- 
ply 
that their crops would be immune from 
drouth. 
has its dangers and the studying and fol- 


| the world. 


|THE VASTNESS OF AGRICULTURE. 
' 


Farmers as a class do not value suffi- 
ciently the importance of agriculture to 


grain than is used on the farm, and such 
the 


are too apt to estimate the size of 


| world’s grain bins in comparison, figur- 
|atively, with their own. It is so natural 
|to measure the other man’s grain in our 
| own bushel. 


But business men watch with anxious 
concern the reports of farm statistics 
that are reliable, and farmers should as 
assiduously watch all reports regarding 
farm products. The “Review of Re- 
views,’ that ably edited magazine that 


| keeps tally on all the leadigg topics and 
}events of the day, has for its initial edi- 
torial in the July number an interesting | 


report of this season's grain crop, under 


| the caption, “Another Great Crop Year.” 
| It is as follows: 
moisture when rainfall was lacking, | 


“The harvesting of the wheat crop be- 


|gan about the middle of June along the | 


Yet artificially supplied moisture | 


southern line of our vast cereal growing 
area. A splendid crop is reported from 


| 


lowing of nature’s plans are much more 
likely to supply the deficiency, so as to 
get best results. 

The delight of digging in mother earth 
and watching plants sprout, grow and 
mature their blossoms could not be re- 
sisted; hence the space around the fence 
of the small yard at the writer’s home, 
that must do service for hanging out the 
weekly washings of four families, was 
planted this last spring. A neighbor who 


loves all things in nature planted one side 
of the space and the writer the other. 
The plants grew and flourished until the 


heat was intensified 
board 
Water 


drouth began. The 
in the yard because of the high 
fence which acted as a reflector. 


|in the city is easily had, and the neighbor 


put out the hose and copiously watered 


three weeks before, so that names shall | his plants every evening, but instead of 


not drop out of list. 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 


It is gratifying to | this resulting in fine beds of flowers, the 


plants began withering and drying up. 
They had been given too much water and 


half century’s experience in conducting | tney were literally scalded. 


this paper, 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing in a wonderfui 
degree, and its advertising patrons, 
of whom have used its columns for a 


it has never enjoyed ia 


many | 


The writer freely watered once in two 


8 sol, and” 


\are on the west side of the fence, in full 


blaze of the afternoon sun, yet they are 
making a fine show at this date. Water- 


weeks; in the evening, and the next day | 
stirre his -ptants’ + with Keen‘interest by the business world, 


quarter or a third of a century, are more | ing where the facilities are good as in the | 


than pleased with results. Let all our |city is easily done, but it will never take 
friends unite and press forward in ex-|the place of methods of culture in which 


tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, su get 


others to join the great RURAL WORLD | 


army and receive the same benefit. 





WHAT TO DO. 


The drouth that has been prevailing 
nearly, in some sections quite, three 
months, has put many farmers into a 
very serious condition with respect to 
water and feed for stock. The question 
on all sides is: ‘‘What are we to do with 
our stock, not only during the remainder 
of the summer, but the coming winter?” 
Many are selling off their stock at great 
sacrifice. In another column of this is- 
sue will be found the advertisement of a 
well bred herd of dairy cows to be sold 
on account of scarcity of feed. 

Of course we cannot advise as to speci- 
fic cases—each one must do what seems 
best to him, he knowing his own circum- 
stances better than anyone else—but, in 
general, let us urge our readers not to 
sacrifice good young stock and herds that 
have taken years to establish, if it is pos- 
sible to avoid it. 

There is yet time in this latitude to 
grow crops for the coming winter’s feed- 
ing. Steps should be taken so that when 
rains do come—as they surely will—no 
time need be lost in getting the seed of 
quick growing crops into the ground. If 
the land planted to corn has been prop- 


nature’s way of doing things are duly 
considered. 

T. B. Terry, who is acknowledged to be 
one of the most successful farmers in the 
country, once said to the writer: ‘‘I would 


| California and the Kansas yield, if not so 


prodigious as had been hoped for in April, 
proves highly satisfactory. As the army 
of harvesters has moved steadily north- 


| ward to the chief regions of spring wheat 


production, it has become certain that 


|} the aggregate crop of this particular ce- 
|real would be the greatest in acreage, 


j}and probably in aggregate yield, in the 
entire history of the country. 
weather of spring and early summer was 
not favorable to the growth of the maize 
|ecrop, although the high price of corn in 
|the market has this year induced farm- 
lers to plant more acres by far than ever 
| before. 

| “It is too early te make any predic- 
| tions or estimates about this year’s pro- 
| duction of corn, but it is likely that the 
| wheat crop of the United States will ex- 
|ceed 700,000,000 bushels, and surpass that 
of the record year, 1898, which was about 
675,000,000. Last year’s (about 550,000,000) 
was the largest ever produced, except 
that of 1898. The reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been watched 


and their favorable character has been 
reflected in a tone of renewed confidence 
all along the line. While American trade 
and industry have become so vast and 
| varied that the agricultural conditions 
}are no longer in any given year the su- 
|preme factor that they formerly were in 
| the prosperity of the railroads and in the 
| nation’s business life at large, it remains 
}true that farming is at the very basis of 
| our wealth production, and that a high 





|rather take my chances for a crop in a | average yield of the three great staple 
|dry season than in a wet one.”’ In other |crops—-wheat, corn and cotton—must for| Tennessee acid phosphate and South 
| words, of the two extremes, he preferred | years to come be regarded as the most |Carolina rock used alone at the rate of 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| duties about August 


erly cultivated, this will be in excellent | 


condition to plant if, when rain comes, 
the corn seems to be beyond redemption. 
We would not hesitate in the latitude of 


Missouri to plant early sweet corn for | 


fodder any time up to August 1, on land 
that is in good tilth and expect, with 
the ground once well soaked by that 
time, to harvest a good crop of excellent 
forage. Cow peas can be sewn as late as 
August 1 and even later and get a crop 
of hay. Millet and Hungarian can be 
sown up to the middie of August. Every 
little corner and patch of ground where 
turnips may be grown should be put in 
condition, a supply of seed secured, and 
these patches sown as soon as the _ soil 
has been moistened enough to germinate 
the seed. 

Make provision, too, for as much fall 
pasturage as possible by sowing oats, 
wheat and rye on the very first oppor- 
tunity. The last named, if sown early 
enough to get well started, will afford 
excellent pasturage during the fall and 
more or less all through the winter, and 
so will wheat, thus helping out on the 
forage question. 

We do not want to be understood as 
minimizing the situation and making 
light of the difficulties that confront the 
farmers—we have had too much experi- 
ence along this same line to permit this— 
yet we know that courage and determin- 
ation will often carry a man through 
what seems to be inevitable disaster; so 
we urge our readers not to lose heart, 
kee ie cultivators going, and be ready 
wit to sow and plant when Provi- 
dence permits. 


A COW PEA THRESHER.—On page 8 
of this issue will be found an illustra- 
tion of a threshing machine which it is 
claimed is suited to the threshing of such 
cro} as cow peas, affi; orn, ns, 
mil clover and like crops that are 
grown in the more southern states. Many 
of the RURAL WORLD readers have 
been lookin pea 


@ for a cow thresher; 
possibly this will fill the bill. - 


a dry to a wet season. Of course this 
presupposes land in an excellent state of 
tilth—full of humus that gives it large 
water holding capacity, and handled in 
such a manner that when the rains cease 
the water will rise by capillarity from 
the depths below, but be prevented from 
evaporating from the surface by a mulch 
of dry earth in which capillarity has been 
broken by cultivation. To learn how this 
can be accomplished is one of the great 
problems involved in soil study; and he 
who learns it will turn defeat into vic- 
tory. The problem is capable of solu- 
tion. 





PROF. C. H. ECKLES. 





The governing board of the Missouri 
Agricultural College on June 28, filled the 
chair of Dairy Husbandry, as provided 
for by the last Legislature, by the elec- 
tion of Prof. C. H. Eckles of the lowa 
Agricultural College at Ames, giving him 
the rank of Assistant Professor in charge 
of the department and a salary of $1,500. 
He has accepted, and will begin his new 
Ist. Prof. Eckles 
was raised on an extensive dairy farm 
in Iowa, graduated from the lowa col- 
lege in 1892, and was immediately ap- 
pointed assistant in the dairy department. 
His specialties are butter making and 
dairy bacteriology. He studied one ses- 
sion under Drs. Babcock and Russell in 
Wisconsin, and taught dairying one wint- 
er at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. He has won a number of prizes and 
highest scores at State and National ex- 
hibitions, and has published much good 
dairy literature. His work in Missouri 
will be to act as a Dairy Commissioner 
for the State in developing the industry, 
as well as teaching in the college and 
publishing results of experimental work. 

‘That he believes in keeping theory and 
| practice together is shown by the record 
made at the various butter competitions 
{in which he has taken part. At the Iowa 


the highest score in class—97. At the 
Massachusetts Dairy Convention of 1899 
he got the highest score of all—96%—70 


State Fair in 1897 his entry of butter got | 


important and vitalizing element in our 
economic life. And with the scientific 
methods that are coming into use, Amer- 
ican farming has a better prospect before 
it than ever.” 

While farmers here in the Central West 
|have suffered and are suffering from an 
almost unprecedented drouth in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitants, yet the 
fact that one of the staple crops has been 
secured in good condition and that its 
yield is fair in many sections, is encour- 
aging. It also gives a conception of the 
scope of our agricultural territory and 
shows us that there are abundant food 
supplies. 








DESTROYING WEEDS. 


The drouth this season at least made it 
a comparatively easy task to fight the 
weeds, and farmers should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to get the best 
of the more noxious ones of their vicin- 
ity. Yet to effect any permanent results 
it will be necessary for farmers in their 
|own section to make a united effort. 
| Weeds not only rob the soil of much fer- 
|tility, but absorb large quantities of 
|moisture that would but for them be 
javailable fur a growing crop. Yet farm- 
ers will permit plantain, dock, thistle and 
|many other weeds along the roadside to 
|ripen seed by the million and be scattered 
|by birds and the wind over their farms, 
| to say nothing of the cockleburs and 
|morning glory vines that deck their corn 
| fields. Morning glories can be destroyed 
| by a rotation of crops or by a constant 
jcrop. The best way to rid a field of 
|cockleburs is to put the field in corn and 
|then go through the field systematically 
|with a hoe after laying by and destroy- 
|ing every one. 

Then many farmers allow their pas- 
{tures to become foul with weeds. 
| the yellow dock flourishes and is most 
| difficult to control. The only effectual 
|means of getting rid of it is to pull it up, 
| when first seen in the pasture or mead- 
ow, and thus destroy it. This is one of 
the weeds that spreads rapidly, as stock 
eat the seeds, and these are scattered in 





Many harvest very little more | 


The | 


Here. 


the dung. There are many weeds in pas- 
tures that may be eradicated by not be- 
ing permitted to go to seed, and here the 
mowing machine will greatly aid. 

If men in the city want to secure some 
measure that will redound to the interest 
of the many, they unite and press their 
claims and usually succeed in getting 
their demands acceded to; so farmers 
should proceed along the same lines on 
the weed question. A farmer who leads 
off in this will most probably be called 
a crank, and will not be the most popu- 
lar man in his community, but we are 
not here for an easy time, but for the 
most good we can accomplish. So broth- 
er, have the courage to act up to your 
convictions and opportunities. : 


competing. 

At the St. Paul meeting of the Na- 
tional Creamery Butter Makers’ Associa- 
tion, his entry second, 95.3, and at the 
Topeka meeting, his score was 9%, being 
fifth among about 600. 

Mr. Eckles has had direct charge of the 
dairy herd all the time he has been at the 
Iowa Agricultural Collége, and has acted 
as judge of dairy cattle at several state 
fairs. It is thus apparent that he has a 
practical knowledge of both the cow and 
the butter making end of dairying. 

As an original investigator in dairy 
problems he has done creditable work. 

He is 27 years old, married, has one 
child, and has the finest opportunity for 
the dairy industry that exists to-day. May 
he be successful beyond measure in his 
new field of labor. 








repeat 


The successful man makes plenty of 
mistakes, but he is sharp enough not’ to 


| ci 

| FERTILIZERS FOR WHEAT—NO. 2. 

| = 

|Are Phosphates the Ferthizer Par-Excel- 
| lence for This Crop. 


Editor RURAL WORLP: We will now 
devote a little time and spaee to the ad- 
vantage of using.barnyard manure on 
wheat as used in the same series of ex- 
periments spoken of in.a previous ar- 
ticle on this subject. 

Five tons of barnyard manure increased 
the yield 7.71 bushels Over unfertilized 
soil, at a cost for fertillzers per acre of 
$2, making the cost per bushel of increase 
26 cents. 

Ten tons of barnyard Manure increased 
the yield 11.72 bushels Py a cost for fer- 
tilizers per acre of $4; making the cost 
per bushel of increase 34# cents. 

Fifteen tons barnyard Manure increased 
| the yield 11.15 bushels at a cost for fer- 
| tilizers per acre of $6, making the cost 
|per bushel of increase 4 cents. 
| It is our belief that, had potash and 
jameapetee been added to said barnyard 
manure to the ext@gt (of making it a 
|properly balanced and judiciously pro- 
|portioned fertilizer, the increese per 
|}aere would have been ‘auch larger, and 
}the cost per bushel of increase propor- 
| tionally less; but we are very well satis- 
|fied to take the figures gs they are; they 
abundantly establish our position, 

But right here it appears to me that a 
slight error has crept in and will bear a 
notice, for thé reason that it 





passing 


makes the case out a little too favorable | 


for barnyard manure, and fails to 
|strict justice to the chemical fertilizers. 
| We ‘refer to placing the extremely low 
| valuation of 40 cents per ton on the barn- 
| yard manure. Whatever might be the 
|}ecase at the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
|tion, home-made manures cost three times 
|that amount on the average farm, and 
|the lowest estimate we have ever seen 
placed upon such heretofore is $1.25. If it 
is a good article of manure, and has been 
kept shielded from the weather, it is 
worth every cent of that amount, for the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash it 
contains, to say nothing of its humus 
making materials. \.° * 

| We will now briefly notice the results 
| obtained from the use of a complete 
|wheat fertilizer (so-called) used in the 
‘amounts of 1580, 300 and 450 pounds per 
jacre; 150 pounds increased the yield .73 
|of a bushel, at a cost for fertilizers per 
acre of $2.10, making the cost per bushel 
|of increase $2.87; 300 pounds increased the 
|yleld 4.58 bushels, at a cost for fertilizers 
| per acre of $6.30, making the cost per 
| bushel of increase $1.37. Now let us sum 


up a little. 


uO 


20 and 500 pounds, respectively, were 
|unsatisfactory. The complete fertilizer 
jused and guaranteed to be a most excel- 
lent wheat fertilizer, was practically 
worthless, and. now the question comes 
up, why? It is because the so-called com- 
plete fertilizer was composed almost ex- 
clusively of phosphate, and did not con- 
tain sufficiency of either potash or nitro- 
gen, and this fact is so‘abundantly proven 
by the experiments themselves as to be 
utterly beyond question; for when a com- 
plete home-mixed fertilizer composed of 
50 pounds nitrate of soda, 100 pounds Ten- 
nessee acid phosphate, and 2 pounds 
muriate of potash was used, the increase 
was 8.07 bushels, at a cost for fertilizers 
of $2.16, making the cost per bushel of in- 
crease 27 cents, or exactly the same 
amount as where 75 pounds of muriate of 
potash was relied upon, to the exclusion 
of every other fertilizing agent; and one 
cent more per bushel than where five 
tons of stable manure was used. 

It is not every wheat raiser who has a 
sufficiency of stable or lot manure to 
enable him to apply even the small 
amount of five tons per acre; so for the 
benefit of those who have it not, we will 
subjoin a formula that we can ensure 
our wheat raising brethren will, when 
other influencing or controlling factors 
are favorable, ensure best results: 

First—Low, or medium fertilizing: 75 
pounds nitrate of soda, 160 pounds acid 
phosphate, 25 pounds muriate of potash. 

Second—High or liberal fertilizing: 150 
pounds nitrate of soda, 320 pounds acid 
phosphate, 50 pounds muriate of potash. 

Each of the above will analyze the 
Same, viz.: Nitrogen 4 per cent, avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 7 per cent and pot- 
ash 4 per cent. 
| The above formulas will furnish equiv- 
| 
| 
| 


alent quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric 
j}acid and potash respectively, and either 


pounds per acre. 


maximum fertilizing; and, 
questionable if a larger 
would prove profitable. Notwithstanding 
the very favorable results attending the 
use of potash alone, at the Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station; as well as in each and 
every combination into which it entered, 
we by no means adyocate its use that 
way. A fertilizer, to be effective, should 
by all means be properly proportioned, 
judiciously balanced, and not all phos- 
phate, all potash nor all nitrogen. 

An excess of nitrogen means an excess 
of straw, but diminutive heads; an excess 
of phosphoric acid means a vast number 
of light, shrivelled grains, an abundance 
of potash means plump, heavy grains and 
in conjunction with a sufficiency (but not 
an excess) of phosphoric acid, well-filled 
heads, just such as are calculated to de- 
light the heart of the wheat raiser and 
cause his pocketbook to swell out. 

Lafayette Co., Miss. G. H. TURNER, 





may be used in quantities of 300 to 600 
Six hundred pounds of 
the latter formula may be regarded as 
excepting 
where one is competing for a prize, it is 
application 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARMER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our mail just 
came to hand July 6, 7 p. m., and it 
makes us feel real sorry for the people of 
the Mississippi Valley who will sustain 
such loss from drouth. Down here the 
loss is from wet weather, as in the bot- 
toms of the Ohio River, two miles from 
us, there were hundreds of acres of corn 
taken as late as June 2%, making it too 
late to replant. 
those who are fortunate enough to possess 
a competence must assist poorer people, | 
until they can make a crop. In 1874 we | 


co and most of our corn by reason of | 
drouth, which lasted from May 10 to Oct. 
2%. My father had to help out a tenant 
who was destitute, and in the great crop 
season of 1875 the man repaid him every 
dollar, besides making one of the best 
crops he ever had. 


from ten acres, 165 shocks of barley from 


one-half acres, and the five acres of oats | 
to cut. Two acres of wheat next to last 

year’s field was badly damaged by fiy. | 
One acre of barley and one-half acre of 

rye got “downed’’ by the storm of June 

5 and did not fill well, so we left them for 

the stock. We still like the beardless 

| barley. It stands up well, is tall enough 
| to handle easily with machine and makes 

}a good yield. The oats will do to cut by 

| July 12 and are the best in years. | 
FARM LABOR.—Hired men are getting | 
any wages they ask, and the supply is | 
| less than the demand. Cradlers and bind- | 
}ers of hillside grain got $2, and shockers 
| after machines $1.50, and hoe hands in 
tobacco $1 to $1.25 per day, mere boys 

| getting as much as $1 per day. 
| Those who have to depend on day labor, | 
| and that labor from the towns and vil- 
| lages, do not make much profit on a 
i as the hands, as a rule, are “poor 
sticks’’ and will not work except in case 
of extra good wages. The boys and I 
manage our crops very easily, and once 
in awhile they assist a neighbor a day. 

THRESHING.—A machine will be at a 
‘neighbors on Tuesday next and will thresh 
30 acres from the shock. Semetimes we 
Stack out, but this year will put the 
grain in barns and let it lay a week 
or so. There used to be a saying that 
grain should stand ‘‘ten days in shock 
and ten in the stack.’’ This allows it to 
dry, out well in shock and sweat in the 
stack. It takes more hands to thresh 
from a barn than from stacks, but in a 
general way we think it pays better, as 
one is never hindered by wet weather. We 
agree perfectly with our friend Alva Agee 
that threshing from the shock is very un- 
satisfactory, as he writes on the subject 
in a recent issue of a contemporary farm 
journal, 

HOEING.—It would make some of the 
great corn growers of the west laugh to 
see our force, myself and four boys, mov- 
ing along the long rows hoeing tobacco, 
yet I have never seen a real good crop 
of “the weed’ grown by horse work. We 
hoe to remove weeds from near the 
plants, to fine the surface soil and to fill 
up the hollows and level the ridges left 
by the cultivator. Years ago we used 
the double shovel plow with large shovel 
on the outside and narrow bull tongue 
next the row, but this ridged the crop 
too much, and now few use any imple- 
ment but a five-hoe cultivator with small 
shovels running two or three inches deep. 

A well tilled tobacco field presents a 
perfect example of level tillage and the 
dust mulch, but as yet we have found 
nothing in the way of a horse implement 
that will take the place of hoes. I am 
inclined to think that the hoe could often 
be used to a good advantage by farmers 
other than tobacco planters. 

WEEDY CROPS. — There are more 
weedy corn fields than clean ones this 
season. Even some of our most careful 
farmers having very weedy corn. Our 
crop is a small one, yet more than one- 
third of it has weeds in it, and it will 
take the hoe to get them out. My ex- 
perience is that if there are many large 
weeds in corn as late as August 10, that 
it is best to let them alone and not cut 
them, as if one does go into the corn and 
cut down a lot of tall weeds the corn will 
be apt to fire worse in dry weather than 
|if the weeds are uncut. My attention was 








| called to this more than 25 years ago by | 


ja neighbor cutting the weeds in the 10 
|rows next the road; dry weather came 
}on and the corn burned up on the 10 
rows, while where the weeds were left it 
did not fire one-half so bad. Our corn 
this year is in small plots and is all plant- 
ed one way. I notice that ‘one way” 
corn and drilled corn is much fouler than 
check corn, but owing to our hillsides 
some corn will always be planted one 
way. 

DROUTH.—Discussing the drouth in 
the west with a friend, I suggested that 
such things are sometimes useful lessons. 
While we should always cultivate our 
crops in the very best way, we all know 
that we do not always do so. In 1874 my 
father planted 16 rows of corn about May 
5, the rows being near 30 rods long. There 
was just moisture enough in the soil to 
bring the plants up with the good shower 
which fell May 10. That corn was culti- 
vated twice with horse implement and 
Was gone over every few days with the 
hoe, keeping the surface level and the 
"soil well stirred. The 16 rows made more 
corn than any other 32 rows on the farm, 
and all on account of the extra work 
given it. 

To-day the boys and I were resting at 
the end of a long row of tobacco and we 
talked over controling soil moisture. We 


In such cases of loss | 


in Brown County lost all of our tobac- | 


THE HARVEST—235 shocks of wheat | 


four acres, 68 shocks of rye from four and | 
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walked down to where we stirred the 
ground With cultivators and hoes day ‘be- 
fore yesterday, when the soil was barely 
dry enough to work. The soil wads moist 
and.fine; yesterday’s work did not show 
so much moisture and was rougher; that 
of to-day, while on finer soil, was rougher 
than either preceding day’s work, and 
very much drier. In seasons of drouth 
if we would begin by rolling the land 
as soon as corn was planted, then use the 
smoothing harrow, weeder or shallow 
working cultivator, going over the land as 
often as possible, we could grow much 
better crops than by the usual methods 
of cultivation in ordinary crop seasons 
of plenty of rainfall. 

WHEAT LAND.—Note what the editor 
says, page 1, July 2. My soil is a clay 
loam, yet I have grown 48% bushels of 
wheat per acre. Five years ago I had the 
same 10 acre field in that was in this year, 
then it was a stubble field broken in July; 
this year it was drilled after corn and 
two and one-half acres tobacco. That 
year we hauled some manure on the 
more clayey spots and made quite a wide 
road over part of the field in crossing 
with wagon. Another road was made 
across a corner in hauling 25 or 30 loads 
of tobacco to the barn. The field made 
30 bushels per acre, yet I am satisfied 
that that on the “roads’’ would have 
given 45 bushels per acre. Of course, we 
harrowed these roads before seeding, 
and they had at least an inch and a half 
of very fine soil on top, yet we could 
tell them plainly when the drill struck 
them by the compacted bottom soil. 
Where wheat is to follow corn, it is 
well to cultivate the corn as late in the 
season as possible. I use a plank drag 
between the rows on level land. My drag 
is small, of six inch plank, one inch 
thick and is 39 inches wide, as it must go 
between 44-inch rows. The planks are 
nailed together, lapping one-third, and it 
is made in the shape of a V harrow, a 
chain is used to hitch by, and a pair of 
rough handles serve to hold, turn and 
guide it. 

One who never saw such an implement 


small weeds it will cover, and how many 
large ones it will break off or pull out. 
If it is not heavy enough, put a stone on 
op. Cc. D. LYON. 
Brown Co., Ohio. 


MOTH CATCHERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There seems 
to be considerable misunderstanding con- 
cerning the moth catchers, which use 
light as the attracting agent, due almost 
entirely to the fact that the advocates 
of these traps have been and are still us- 
ing many false and deceptive statements 
and methods for increasing the sales of 
their traps. There is also some misun- 
derstanding in regard to the exact posi- 
tion which the experiment station takes 
concerning the use of said traps. 

Over a year ago the inventor of the 
Haseltine moth catcher sent us one of his 
traps to test. We also made several other 
similar traps, using in some tin, in others 
mirrors, glass, and wire netting, in a 
manner like the original trap, so as to 
prevent insects from circling around the 
light. To all purposes these traps were 
identical with the original so far as effi- 
ciency in catching insects is concerned. 
We operated four traps, one of which was 
the original, in an apple orchard which 
had never been sprayed, and was badly 
infested with codling moths and other 
common apple orchard pests, continuously 
from the time the trees bloomed in the 
spring until late in the fall. 
operated traps in peach orchards, gard- 








work would be surprised to see how many | 


We also 


ens and in the field. These tests were 
made, as all Experiment Station experi- 


ments are, with the sole purpose of de- 
termining the facts. A careful record of 
each. day’s cateh was made, so that 
there could be no mistake in regard to the 
identity of the insects captured, or the 
number thereof. We wanted to ascer- 
tain just what insects were caught by 
these moth catchers during the season, 
and what ones were not caught. We pub- 
lished no articles either for or against 
moth catchers until after testing them 
thoroughly. The results of these exper- 
iments tally exactly with experiments 
that have been conducted by other sta- 
tions, and there can be no doubt as to 
their accuracy. 
We consider it our duty to notify the 
people of these results, in order that they 
may know exactly what insects the moth 
catchers will capture,-and what they will 
not catch, even though claimed to be 
caught by the advocates of the traps. 
The ordinary agriculturist or horticul- 
turist can not make the insect determin- 
ations for himself, and since the moth 
catchers do catch an immense number 
of insects that are not recognized by the 
user, many people reach the conclusion 
that these insects are injurious ones, and 
better killed than left alive. We desire 
to be perfectly fair with those advocat- 
ing the use of moth catchers, and at the 
same time be perfectly fair with those 
who are using them or intend to use 
them. 
It should be distinctly understood that 
the moth catchers can not in any sense 
of the word take the place of sprays, 
in a general way. While the moth catch- 
er is a good thing for certain very re- 
stricted insects at a certain very re- 
stricted time in the proper season of the 
year, and while it is true that sprays 
are to a certain extent unsatisfactory 
for certain insects, yet, on the whole, 
the spray may be relied upon, even 
though used by inexperienced persons; 
while the moth catchers can not be re- 
lied upon without a thorough knowledge 
of the exact time it should be used for 
each special case. 
(Continued on Page 3.) 
| HARVESTING SOY BEANS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We know but 
little so far about harvesting and thresh- 
ing beans and peas. Our experience with 
soy beans has taught us to let them get 
fully ripe and hard before cutting. 
When the beans are hard and all the 
leaves have dropped from the stems, cut 
and rake and thresh or stack at once. If 
cut at an earlier stage they have to be 
turned over and over, day after day, and 
by the time they are cured you have lost 
about all the leaves and a good many 
beans, as the pods will burst open. When 
they are allowed to stand until the beans 
are hard the pods do not burst. I know 
Robt. C. Morris recommends cutting soy 
beans when part of the leaves and pods 
begin to turn yellow. Then field cure and 
you would have hay and seed both, but 
we have not succeeded in hitting two 
nails with one lick, so we let our beans 
stand until fully cured, and we are sure 
of good seed. Medium soy beans can be 
cut with a mower, but they are hard on 
the machine. The Dwarf have to be cut 
by some other means, as they have the 
pods so close to the ground. We cut all 
the soy beans that we want for seed 
with attachment to a two-horse cultiva- 
tor made like plow shares, right and left 
cutting two rows at a time, an inch or 
two under ground. They can be easily 
threshed with a wheat separator. 
Cc. A. GRIBSENAUER. 
St. Charles Co., Mo. 


Intelligence is the key to successful 
farming. 
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RENNET CURE FOR CALF SCOURS. 


Editor “Jersey Bulletin: I send you 
recipe for curing calf scours. The whole 
thing is extract of rennet. Dose, from 
one to two teaspoonfuls, diluted with 


about two ounces of warm water. Give 
after feeding the calf or letting it nurse. 
This is for small calves; I presume older 
ones could take more. We should use our 
own judgment about it. 

W. J. WRIGHT. 





WORLD'S FAIR SUGGESTIONS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Presuming 
that suggestions respecting the St. Louis 
World’s Fair are in order, I offer the fol- 
lowing: 

Buildings should be erected suitable for 
the carrying on of experiments, demon- 
strations and competitions in dairying on 
the latest and most scientific lines, cover- 
ing the ground from the cow to the prod- 
uct ready for market. 

Power and water should be proviucd for 
the running of any and all machinery. 
The feeding and caring for tne cows, 
handling of milk and the making of but- 
ter and cheese should be conducted under 
the most approved sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

All the processes of working up the by- 
products, such as skimmilk, buttermilk 
and whey, and also the numerous varie- 
ties of dairy products, should be shown. 

Means for controlling the temperature 
and humidity of the atmosphere in the 
ripening of cheese, the making and keep- 
ing of butter and cream, such as sub- 
earth ducts, refrigerating machines, hot 
air and steam radiators, should be shown. 

The testing and analysis of milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, whey and skimm..-- should 
be done by the latest reliable methods, 
and examples in the testing and control- 
ling of the acidity of milk and cream for 
cheese and buttermaking should be given. 

Demonstrations in bacterial develop- 
ments, with the results under aifferent 
conditions, showing both good and ~au, 
and under the conditions in which bo... 
respectively thrive, should be made. 

Each one of our agricultural colleges 
should be invited to send a corps of dem- 
onstrators to give demonstrations in dai- 
ry methods and processes, each college to 
have at least a week. This invitation 
should also be extended to foreign dairy 
colleges. 

Such countries as Denmark, Great Brit- 
ain, Switzerland, Germany, Australia and 
New Zealand should be invited to make 
dairy exhibits. 

There should be working tests of dairy 
cows; contests in butter and cheesemak- 
ing, both as relates to the cow and the 
maker. ROBT. H. PETHEBR.~GE. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM Nv---~. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some time 
ago one of the RURAL WORLD readers 
requested me to tell of our stable, and 
how we keep our cows clean. After many 
years of work in dairy herds, we have 
settled down to the swing stanchion of 
the Scott pattern. It is a self-locking 
stanchion, and we think is the most 
pretical tie on the market. Life is far too 
short for a dairyman to spend 2 or 30 
minutes each day putting up chains or 
adjusting straps, as in the case with 
most of the cattle ties on the market. 
With our ties all we have to do is to open 
the stanchions, put the trigger in place, 
let cows come in and fasten themselves. 

We have three lengths of stalls, so that 
all sizes of cows are lined up so as to 
drop their dung in the gutter, which is 14 
inches wide, eight inches deep and water 
tight. At all times the floors and gutters 
are kept clean and well coated with land 
plaster. Visitors always remark on the 
sweet condition of our stables. For bed- 
ding we use straw cut fine; by cutting it 
lasts longer, makes a better absorbent, 
and hence a better manure. 

eee 

On July 3 our milk yield was 665 lbs.; 
on the 4th our boys were late in coming 
home, so milked 30 minutes late; on ue 
morning of the 5th the herd lost 30 Ibs., 
and in evening 25 Ibs., a total of 5 -~s. 
loss on account of being 30 minutes late 
in milking. To-day we are back to the 
665-pound mark, so it is plain that the 30 
minutes cost us 55 pounds of mii. This 
milk would produce 11 pounds of cream 
worth 8c; so much for irregular milk- 
ing. 

eee 


We are greeted daily with the query, 
How are your cows doing these hot days 
with short pastures and flies? 

Short pastures cut no ice at our house. 
They are not considered in dairy ration. 
All of the RURAL WORLD readers know 
about how we handle the files. A well 
filled silo will supply the lack of pastures 
and give better results, and while the 
financial results of silage are very satis- 
factory, the lover of good cows gets 
pleasure as well as value in seeing his 
stock keep in fine condition throughout 
the milking period. While my neighbor's 
cows are going dry ours are holding their 
own, both in yield of milk and flesh. 
Thirty-eight cows and heifers during the 
past week returned us $99.73 in sale of 
cream and milk. 

s* s- & 

To-morrow we will start the mowing 
machine in the Canada pea fieiu; the out- 
look is for a fine yield. It only lacks 
some of the dry weather that the State of 
Missouri has a monopoly of to insure us 
a grand crop of protein feed. 

Warren Co., Ill. “BUFF JERSEY.” 


With a dairy properly managed .ue 
farm cannot be “‘worn out.” Dairy coun- 
tries, like Holland and Denmark, have 
kept up, and even increased their fertility 
through centuries of dairy farming, sim- 
ply because the people in those countries 
have studied and practiced intensive 
farming, with the dairy as the basis of 
their agricultural work. 


Very sour cream makes tough butter, 
and is lacking in that delicate aroma that 
attaches to butter made from cream that 
is ripe but not sour. 


What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids course 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 





PRODUCTION OF MILK. 





Board of Agriculture. 





The art of dairying is based on the ma- 
ternity of the cow. She produces milk 
primarily to nurture her young, and man 
has encouraged and stimulated this func- 
tion until to-day it forms the chief work 
of millions of cows. 
production requires liberal feeding of the 
proper kind, and the selection of animals 
with milking tendencies. As these phases 
of the subject are treated in the later ar- 
ticles of this Bulletin, we need not dwell 
upon them here. Since the cow has be- 
come a mere machine for the consuming 


lof food and converting it into milk, it is 


essential in securing the most returns to 
have good cows. A good cow is a good 
cow the world over, whatever breed she 
may be. No animal should be kept for 
milking purposes that does not produce 
200 pounds of butter fat pe: year or more. 
The expenses of feeding and caring for 
the animal will barely be met by the pro- 
duction of 150 to 175 pounds of butter fat 
per year; the profit is therefore found in 
the production above expenses. A cow 
yielding 250 pounds per year gives a fair 
profit, but 300-pound cow gives more 
than twice as much net profit. The ordi- 
nary yield of milk should be 5,000 or 6,000 
pounds per year, or something over 400 
gallons. Some of the best cows produce 
as high as 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of milk per 
year, containing 400 to 500 pounds of but- 
ter fat. In order to know which are the 
good cows, it is absolutely necessary to 
employ some method of determining pro- 
duction, such as the Babcock test, and 
weighing or measuring the milk. 

The profits in dairying are also greatly 
influenced by the season of the year. It 
should be the aim of the dairyman to 
produce the largest quantity of his com- 
modities during the time when they will 
command the highest prices. For this 
reason, winter dairying is’ much more 
profitable than summer work. If the 
calves are allowed to drop in the spring, 
it is true large amounts of milk can be 
produced on cheap summer pasture, but 
at this time milk sells at the lowest price; 
the heat, drouth and flies are trouble- 
some; the farmer is busy with his crops 
and harvest; and the care of the milk and 
making of butter is much more difficult 
than during the winter. Cows that 
freshen in the spring must be put on dry 
food during the winter, and the change 
usually produces a marked decrease in 
the milk flow, or even causes the animal 
to go dry entirely. The cow must be fed 
a reasonable allowance during the winter 
to keep her in reasonable condition, and 
she often gives absolutely no returns for 
this food. The young calf in early winter 
is also compelled to begin dry feeds im- 
mediately after weaning. 

On the other hand, the advantages of 
winter dairying are numerous. If the cow 
drops her calf in the fall or early winter, 
she will give a good flow of milk through- 
out most of the winter season on very 
little more feed than is necessary to win- 
ter a dry cow. In the spring, when the 
milk flow has begun to decrease, the cow 
seems to take a new start when put on 
grass, thus giving practically two fresh- 
enings in the year. By this method of 
dairying, the greatest milk yield occurs 
during the season of highest prices. The 
farmer is not so rushed with work, and 
can give more attention to feeding and 
caring for the cattle. In the mild winter 
climate of Missouri, it is not necessary 
to provide the very best shelter, except 
during very small parts of the season. 
The manure produced in stabling will 
easily repay for the extra care and trou- 
ble. It is much easier to care for the 
milk and produce good butter when the 
temperature is cool, and there is a great 
saving in ice. Cc. L. WILLOUGHBY. 

(To Be Continued.) 
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MODERN STABLE CONSTRUCTION 
NO. 2 


Location. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The proper 
location for a dairy stable is one of the 
most important considerations in the 
construction of the most important ad- 
junct to the dairy business. To be able 
to start right it is ry to 
the subject from different standpoints. 
Fresh air and a plentiful supply of pure 
water, good drainage from the winds, 
plenty of sunshine and convenience in re- 
gard to feeding arrangements, are the es- 
sential features to be considered. 

Fresh air and drainage may be provided 
by selecting an _ elevation. Protection 
from cold winds is secured by planting a 
tree belt along the northern exposures, 
but it is not always easy to combine with 
a location of this nature the proper water 
supply which is a very essential feature. 
Generally speaking, the elevation also as- 
sists in providing a water supply as the 
pumping should be done by wind power, a 
rise of ground naturally gives an uninter- 
rupted wind approach as the derrick may 
be high enough to lift the wind above the 
tree wind-break. In no case should the 
water supply be poor, limited or incon- 
venient. 

In addition to the tree belt a high board 
fence should enclose a breathing space; 
this fence should be well constructed and 
the joints between the boards battened 
tight. If, in addition to this, a shed roof 
is provided opening to the south, winter 
yard conditions will be about as good as 
they can be made, provided, of course, 
that the ground is supplied with proper 
drainage. The filthy, miry condition of so 
many barnyards is sumcient excuse for 
laying so much stress on the importance 
of this feature. The abomination that is 
permitted to exist year after year in con- 





-|nection with farm barns and stapies is 


little short of criminal. Ideas in this re- 
spect, however, are fast changing, domes- 
tic animals are recognized as possessing 
certain inalienable natural rights that 
owners are bound to respect. The old 
fashion notion that any kind of an o.u 
shed planted in any sort of a mud hole, 
in any hap-hazard location, is good 
enough for cattle has given way before 
recent scientific investigations. This is 
particularly true in the older states of the 
Bast and Middle West, as well as 
throughont the better dairy sections of 
Canada. 

Boards of Health and State Boards of 
Agriculture have inaugurated a system of 
inspection that has exerted a salutary 
influence especially in milk shipping dis- 
tricts. Humane considerations have had 
a good deal to do in bettering conditions 
in this respect, but mercenary interests 
and the general health of humanity have 
combined to bring the subject home to 
many interested people in a very forceful 
manner. The fact is now recognized that 
it pays to take good, intelligent care of 
domestic animals, which is simply produc- 
ing at all times natural favorable condi- 
tions which are always the most econom- 
ical in the end. Dairy cows return divi- 





It is the best medicine for all humors, 


dends, the ratio of which increases in di- 


The greatest milk | 


| 
| rect proportion to the care and inteiugent 
|consideration bestowed upon them. 


|pasture that the fence and long lanes 
jleading from the stable to the fields, 
|which were formerly such an all-import- 
lant adjunct to a well regulated farm, 
does not enter into the consideration. 
| Pasturing is too expensive in these days 
of keen competition. 

North of parallel 42 there is an average 
lof only six weeks of good pasturage. 
| Summer drouths sandwiched in between 
}late spring and early fa.. rains are re- 
{sponsible for this conduion. A runway 
|consisting of about one-fourth of an acre 
per cow is a better and more satisfactory 
arrangement. It should be enclosed with 
a good movable fence anu shifted occa- 
sionally for the benefit of the land; this, 
however, is largely a matter of personal 
opinion as well as convenience. A perma- 
nent pasture that has never felt the plow 
offers advantages that no artificial pro- 
duction can equal.. Where a running 
stream of good water exists within a rea- 
sonable distance of the stable the ques- 
tion of a pasture run will settle itself. On 
the great majority of farms artificial wa- 
ter supply must be depended on; a condi- 
tion that should be met by a never-failing 
well with a wind mill sufficiently power- 
ful to carry the water not only to the 
stable, but to the pasture lot. A drink- 
ing trough should be placed in a shady 
spot and water conducted to it by pipes 
placed under ground sufficiently deep to 
be cool in summer and beyond the reach 
of the frost in winter. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on 
the importance of plenty of pure water 
provided conveniently for dairy cows. 
Fewer conditions which affect the con-~.- 
ton of the milk are too often produced by 
cows going too far to water. 

Tainted milk, or the fevered conditions 
of the cow that leads to tainted milk, is 
produced in this way; too often it is ag- 
gravated by the presence of a dog when 
the udders are so full as to render every 
step painful. 

Silage crops are so thoroughly distrib- 
uted over the farm that the location of 
the stable makes very little difference in 
the work of filling the silo, though easy 
grades and a good hard track will mate- 
rially assist the aggregate amount of for- 
age hauled with a given number of loads. 

Mr. Frank A. Converse, manager of the 
agricultural departments of the Pan- 
American Exposition, is illustrating many 
of these essentials to modern dairying on 
the grounds. The intention is to interest 
farmers in improved methods of conduct- 
ing the business of the farm. 

HERBERT SHEARER. 
(To be continued.) 


CALF FEEDING. 


“The Rearing of Heifer Calves for the 
Dairy” was the subject of an address 
given at a recent meeting of the North- 
umberland Dairy Farmers’ Society by 
Principal Lawrence, of the County Coun- 
cil School at Newton Rigg. The report 
of the address published in an Old Coun- 


We reproduce what is as applicable to 


its future usefulness depends 
large measure, whether it be as beef steer 
or dairy cow, and the cheapest way to 
feed the calf is to feed to produce the 
most valuable animal. It is not so much 
the cost of the food required by the calf 
that the average farmer grudges as the 
time and attention required to have the 
calf make the most out of the food con- 
sumed. 

Mr. Lawrence in four years had bred 
86 calves, with the loss of but one. His 
experience, therefore, should be valuable. 
He said: 

“It was of the utmost importance to 
keep the different calves separate from 
each other until they were two months 
old, as many losses occurred among 
young calves through being allowed to 
run together and to suck each otner. At 
Newton Rigg, a calf was taken to a pen 
away from the cowhouse as soon as it 
was born, got a good rub down with 
straw, and was well bedded and covered 
with the same material. In the course 
of half an hour or so the calf was fed 
with about a pint of its mother’s first 
milk at blood heat. No medicine was 
given, the first milk containing all that 
is necessary both for feeding and as an 
aperient. Afterwards the following rules 
were observed: 

First week—Its own mother’s milk 
warm three times a day, commencing 
with about a pint and a half at a time, 
and increasing to two quarts on the 
fourth day. 

Second week—Two quarts of warm new 
milk, not necessarily its own mother’s, 
three times a day. 

Third week—Two quarts of warm milk, 
half new and half skim or separated, 
three times a day, with a half pint of 
linseed soup to each quart of skim miuk&. 

Fourth week—Same as third, with a 
handful of sweet meadow hay to nibble 
at. 

Fifth week—Two and a half quarts of 
warm skim milk three times a day, a 
half-pint of linseed soup to each quart, 
and a little sweet meadow hay after 
morning and evening meals; to be con- 
tinued, with gradually increasing quanti- 
ties of hay, till the end of the eiguw 
week. 

Ninth week—Omit the linseed soup, and 
after the midday milk give a single hand- 
ful of broken linseed cake and a little 
pulped swedes; grass instead of swedes 
in summer; hay as before. 

Twelfth week—Omit midday milk, and 
give three-quarters pound of mixed lin- 
seed cake and crushed oats, and half a 
gallon of pulped swedes (grass in sum- 
mer) at midday, continuing morning and 
evening skim milk and hay as before. 

If necessary, milk may be entirely dis- 
continued at five months old, and one 
pound a day of mixed linseed cake and 
crushed oats may be given to each calf, 
with increasing quantities of hay and 
roots, sliced or whole; but if skim milk 
be plentiful, it cannot be put to better 
use than giving the calves one or two 
drinks of it each day up to the age of 
eight or nine months. 

To prepare linseed soup, put two pints 
of linseed to soak over night in four gal- 
lons of water, boil and stir the next day 
for half an hour, and five minutes before 
the boiling is finished add half a pound of 
flour (previously mixed with enough 
water to prevent it being lumpy) to 
counteract the laxative tendency of the 
linseed. 

Side by side with linseed soup, cod- 
liver ofl has been tried as a substitute 
for the removed cream, and it has an- 
swered admirably—quite as well as the 
boiled linseed. Where the cow’s first 
milk is not available for 
calves, ordinary new milk may be made 
to closely resemble it by adding the 
white of an egg and a teaspoonful of 
eastor oil previously whipped in a little 
warm water to about two quarts of tue 
milk.—Farmers’ Advocate. 





|BREEDING OR FEEDING FOR Mi... 





The frequency with which experiments 
|are conducted with the object of ascer- 
|taining the influence of foods upon the 
| yield and the quality of milk indicates the 
|uncertainty which exists in the minds of 
the farmers, although it usually happens 
that when any statement is made to the 
effect that the quality of milk is not in- 
fluenced by the ration an animal re- 
ceives, statements which are deemed to 
be conclusive of the contrary are imme- 
diately forthcoming. “Prima facia,’ says 
a writer in London “Live Stock Journal,” 
“it would appear that where a herd of 
cows is changed from one pasture to an- 
other with immediately perceptible re- 
sults in the quantity or quality of the 
milk, these results were directly attrib- 
utable to the change of food; but in mak- 





| conclusive. 


| quality of the milk of a herd does not 


| practically vary from day to day. In the 
jtests which were conducted with herds 
| of cows during five years at the agricul- 
|}tural station of Michigan and at the 
Geneva station in New York state, it was 
found that the quality of the milk of a 
heifer is practically unaltered as a ma- 
ture cow, that the quantity of her milk 
during the first month of the period of 
lactation changes but little until she com- 
mences to diminish her flow toward the 
end of that period, and that there is 
equally little difference between the qual- 
ity of the milk when the cows are at 
grass and when they are fed on a winter 
ration. These are not particular but gen- 


cows. 

That there are marked changes in the 
produce of individual cows from time to 
time and occasionally with particular 
herds must be admitted. Such changes 
may occur when a herd is turned out of 
the cattle house in which the cows have 
been fed upon a winter ration on to a rich 
and abundant pasture, and also when, 
owing to excessive heat and drouth, the 
herbage fails to furnish the animals with 
sufficient nutriment to enable them to pro- 
duce their normal milk yield. In one 
case the fat percentage of milk may 
temporarily decrease; but these facts 
tend to prove that food has practically no 
influence on quality, but that under vary- 
ing conditions cows are able to produce 
similar quantities of fat from day to day. 
The increase of the fat percentage at the 





end of the period of lactation, or owing 
to other temporary causes, is almost in- 


variably accompanied by a decrease in | 


the quantity of milk, but that increase is 
not permanent. And we may take it tnat 
if food could permanently increase the 
fat percentage of an animal we ought 
long ago to have brought up the ordinary 
cows of the country to a level with. the 
Jersey and the Guernsey; whereas by no 
process known, excepting selection, could 


j}any breed of cattle be raised to this po- 


newly-borne 





try exchange makes interesting reading. | Sition. 


Like others of our improved breeds of 


calf feeding here as in England. As every |cattle the Shorthorn was evolved by se- 


one knows, upon the feeding of the calf | lection 
in very | skillful feeding, but it was not the food 


very properly accompanied by 


|which produced the type, and for the 
same reason it may be claimed that it is 
not the food which provides the cow with 
the peculiarly physical power to produce 
j}a large yield or to provide milk of ex- 
ceptional quality. The scrub cow with a 
contracted udder cannot be expected to 
fill a pail; she is not physically capable, 
and her physical incapability has been 
transmitted from her ancestors, it has not 
been produced by feeding. No one knows, 
but it can scarcely be doubted, that the 
power to produce milk containing an un- 
usual quantity of fat is equally owing to 
a physical cause, a cause which is inher- 
ited. There can be no more reason tuo 
doubt this than that a Shorthorn, a 
Hereford or an Angus inherits its capa- 
city to produce beef and lay on an excess 
of fat when skillfully fed.” 


CABBAGE—AND GOOD BUTTERMAK- 
ING. 





Mr. Ernest Matthews, who has been the 
judge in the English public butter tests 
for a number of years, in a lecture which 
we find in the London “Dairy,” asked his 
audience What is the most essential con- 
dition for making good butter? One sug- 
gested ‘‘cleanliness,’’ another ‘‘tempera- 
ture,” and a third said ‘‘good milk.” Mr. 
Matthews replied; 

“Now you have got it. You may have 
as much cleanliness as you like and a 
low and proper temperature, but if you 
have not got good milk you can not pos- 
sibly make good butter. Feeding for qual- 
ity of milk was not half understood or ap- 
preciated. Any sort of feeding was sup- 
posed to do, and it was expected that 
butter would be all right. To get the best 
quality of butter they must first of all 
feed their cattle properly. It was impos- 
sible to go into the question of feeding 
now. Far too many roots were given, and 
the foods were often very injudiciously 
mixed. There was one food that was 
really excellent for milk, and it was good 
cabbage. The outside leaves should be 
removed, and the cattle should be given 
the middle. The butter would be nearly 
as good as if the cows were fed on the 
best pasture. 

“If they attended to feeding there was 
no reason why they should not make at 
every farm house far better butter than 
they were getting from abroad, The public 
did not think so; but the public did not 
know the taste of English butter. They 
had got so used to foreign stuff that they 
did not know what good butter was. For- 
eign butter was undoubtedly inferior to 
English butter, if the English butter was 
made well. 

“Factories were not the best place for 
buttermaking. Far better butter could be 
made on farms, if farmers took the neces- 
sary trouble. Factories had their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The principal 
advantage of a factory was of course its 
cleanliness, and the butter was also "made 
up very well. The disadvantages were 
that they had no control over the milk 
or over the feeding of the cattle.” 

We do not hear much of feeding cab- 
bage to cows in America. Professor Hen- 
ry says, in “Feeds and Feeding.” 

“This plant is grown to some extent in 
Europe for stock feeding. On rich ground, 
yields fully equal or greater than those 
from roots may be obtained. No food is 
more highly relished by sheep or dairy 
cows, though for the latter cabbage must 
be fed with caution because it imparts a 
taint to the milk.” 

Professor Henry gives the digestible 
nutrients of one hundred pounds cabbage 
as follows: Protein, 1.8 lbs., carbo-hy- 
drates 8.2 Ibs., fat 0.4 Ibs. The digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds mangels (which 
he asserts are the best of roots for cows) 
are, according to a table in “Feeds and 
Feeding”: Protein 1.1 Ibs., carbohydrates 
5.4 Ibs., fat 0.1 Ib. So on the score of its 
analysis, cabbage seems to compare very 





ing an investigation the trained man by | 
no means accepts such an indication as | 


It has been repeatedly shown that the | 


eral conclusions derived from individual | 


| favorably as a food with “the best root 
| crop."” 

| But whether the private dairyman feeds 
| cabbage, or roots, or silage, it is a sure 
|thing that in the great majority of cases 
he is feeding what is best adapted for tue 
jend in view. As Mr. Matthews asserts, 
|}the very best butter can be made on ..e | 
|farm; and it is made on those farms | 
|}where pains are taken and competent 
| judgment is available. 
|experience of such dairy cow feeders 
| which tells what foods and what methods 
}are best; and it will depend a great deal 
upon the wide-awake studious dairyman 
whether the teachings of science serve 
the purpose for which they were intend- 
ed. In very many of the most carefully 
| conducted dairies the tables of food anal- 
ysis are a great help; 
where they are taken as a beginning oniy 
—a basis to work on.—Jersey Bulletin. 


| A MISSOURI CHEESE FACTORY. 





| In speaking of a day at the Cowgill 
| cheese factory early in last month tne 
Braymer “‘Comet” says: “It was the 
spring opening day at that institution, 
and twenty-five or thirty patrons and 
friends called early in the morning and 
|two or three hours were very pleasantly 
|spent. Vocal and instrumental music 
and lunch, consisting of cheese, the best 
on earth, crackers, milk, cream, water 
and cake made up the program. Every- 
one had a royal good time and Manager 
Moulton made everyone feel at home, 
glad he came and anxious for another 
function. After the morning’s work was 
done up and the program was run 
through all hands went to church. 

“A ‘Comet’ representative was one of 
the party and enjoyed the music and 
|the feed immensely. This is one of the 
|splendid institutions of the county. Frank 
|Moulton, the manager, is thorough and 
progressive in his work, and the ready 
|sale and high scoring of the Cowgill 
cheese is a splendid attestation of tne 
|operator and machinery. The cheese 
|scores second to none made, and the de- 
|mand for the product is steady, strong 
land daily increasing. Every merchant in 
|Braymer handles this cheese, which 
|speaks well for it. Mr. Moulton tells me 
jhe is now turning out about 400 pounds 
per day, which finds ready sale, which 
brings thousands of dollars to the coun- 





It is the practical | 


this is possible | 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN ; 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY H 
BROOKLYN i 
New York. 
JEWETT } 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 
j Chicago. 
= | Dutch process 
LIT3SOURI i 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTEHEEN 
JOHN T.LEWIs BROS co | 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
" Buffalo. upon application. 
Louisville. 


E you getting what you pay for? 

Not if you are buying Mixtures, 

Barytes and similar makeweights 
or adulterants falsely labeled “White 
Lead ;’’ but you can get honest value for 
| every dollar you expend for paint if you 
_buy any of these brands of Pure “old 
! ” White Lead (see margin). 
With Pure Linseed Oil they make the only 


paint that will give permanent satisfaction. 


For any color or shade required. use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent f ee 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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other makes. 





Its substantial one-piece frame and enclcsed 
gears running in o!] insures the user of a long 
lived machine and few repair bills, 


Its three-separators-in-one bow! makes it the 
greatest cream producer on the market, as has 
been proved many times in competition with 


If interested, write forillustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
















IMPROVED U 





NITED STATES SEPARATOR 


—— | 








“The skimming station will be ready 
for operation about August 1, and we will 
then desire to buy milk and cream of all 
who will give it the proper attention, to 
enable me to ship to Fort Wayne in 
proper condition for table use. 

“This will require, on the part of ev- 





ty. This factory is neat, clean and excel- 
lent in equipment.” 





| Some of the farm papers and nearly ai! 
the country weekly papers carry adver- 
tisements of cream separators. Tnese 
separators represent a multitude of 
makes and styles, and are confusing in 
the extreme to the inexperts in such mat- 
ters. Therefore we offer a few plain facts 
regarding separators and separating: (1) 
In a general sense any device for hand- 
ling milk by which the cream and milk 
part company is a separator. Grand- 
mother’s stone crock is a cream separator 
;—and a much better one than some of the 
| present advertised cheap tin trinkets 
jensen “separators,”” which will be rusted 
full of holes in six weeks’ use. Techni- 
cally, a cream separator is a machine 
with which centrifugal force ig used to 
give immediate separation of the cream 
and milk. (2) All devices for separation 
of cream and milk by “setting,” or grav- 
ity, require much time and favorable con- 
ditions for complete separation. Under 
the most favorable conditions the time re- 
quired for complete separation is 12 to 24 
hours. Every claim made that a system 
of “setting’’ cream for separation will,se- 
;cure all the cream in less than the time 
|named above is false. The claim is made 
to deceive, and to the extent of the claim 
|the device is a frand, (3) All devices .or 
| “‘setting’’ milk which will not keep the 
milk sweet for from 12 to % hours will 
fail, by so much, to separate all the 
cream. Devices for ‘‘setting,’’ therefore, 
which use only a small amount of water 
around the milk, or mingle water wiih 
the milk, or for whicu a claim is made 
that ice is not necessary in hot weather, 
are inefficient, or are sold under false 
pretense, They are neither as cheap nor 
as good as the plain, cheap, ‘“‘shotgun’”’ 
can set in an ample tank of well water. 
(4) The real centrifugal machine separa- 
tors will recover nearly all the fat out of 
milk, when properly operated. They may 
be most advantageously operated in hot 
weather, as the separators do the best 
work with milk at a temperature very 
nearly that of new drawn milk. The 
centrifugal machine separators alone dis- 
pense with ice, and give immediate sep- 
aration. (5) The centrifugal machine sep- 
arators are comparatively simple, yet 
they cannot be operated successfully 
without reasonable care and intelligence. 
They are not hard to operate, but one 
must apply labor or power to them, and 
apply it intelligently. They are not dif- 
ficult to clean and keep clean, yet a sep- 
arator must be washed properly and 
promptly. Given fair treatment the cen- 
trifugal cream separator on the farm 
solves the difficult problems of handling 
milk.—Nebraska Farmer. 








WHAT DAIRYMEN SHOULD DO. 





Some one has sent to the “National 
Stockman” a copy of a circular sent out 
by a milk buyer in Indiana, which con- 
tains so much practical good advice to 
farmers and dairymen that we think ev- 
ery one should have a copy of it and try 
to live up to the rules given. Read it and 
save it for careful study. 


ery customer, a little extra trouble, as all 
must come up to a certain standard, but 


Sree |I expect to pay for this extra trouble. To 
AS TO CREAM SEPARATORS. 


be successful: 

“Keep nothing but the best, heavy milk- 
ing cows and then only when healthy. 

“Feed plenty of good, clean food, of the 
proper character and quality (a balanced 
ration). 

“Give the cows not only all the water 
they want to drink, but give it to them 
pure and fresh and frequently. Give a 
cow nothing to eat or drink that is not 
clean and sweet enough for human food. 

‘Take the best of care of your cows, see 
that no uncleanliness, dust or dirt are 


you milk. : 


same order. 


tall cans before you milk another. 
soon as possible, 


cold water, having the water higher on 
the outside than the milk is on the in- 
side. 

“Have a dairy thermometer and use it 
every time. e 

“Stir the milk frequently, and add fresh 
water if necessary until the temperature 
is below 60 degrees; better below 56. 

“Keep milk cold and where it cannot 
absorb bad odors. 

“Cleanliness and cold water, with fre- 
quent stirring, will preserve milk pure for 
our purposes.”’ 


THE SECRETION OF MILK. 

At a recent dairy conference, Pro- 
fessor Wood read an interesting paper on 
some recent investigations upon the se- 
cretion of milk. Although bringing noth- 
ing actually new before his audience, tne 
lecturer dwelt on some important and 
interesting items which are probably not 
generally known. He did not place much 
reliance on some of the so-called points 
in judging the milking capacity of cows, 
while he considered the size of the milk 
vein and the shape of the udder useful 
guides to the amateur, though the ex- 
pert was generally able to judge their 
capacities by the general build. On the 
effect of the nervous system on the se- 
cretions of milk, it was generally known 
that a cow had more or less power -v 
hold up her milk; but to what extent 
she may at will affect the actual secre- 
tion was not so clear. To milk a cow 
one teat at a time has a deleterious effect 
on both the quantity and quality of the 
milk. Circumstances that affect the an- 
imal unpleasantly decrease production, 
and the fat is consistently and most ma- 
terially affected. On the question of 
food, it is generally known that it has a 
|great effect on the quantity of milk. 
|Poor rations will decrease the quantity 
{of fat, though it will not be raised above 
{the normal by liberal feeding for any 
length of time. The tendency of milk 
production is hereditary, with usually 
bred a small change in the quantity and 


quality. 
| Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
| Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 











dey Made con etek” 
ted by 1 or 2 horses. Bales 10 to 15 tonsa day. 
ozo 8 trial. Oatalogue free. Address 


Quincy, Ill. 











on the side of the cow or her udder when | 
“Milk at regular intervals and in the | 


“Strain through a clean cloth, and also | 
aerate if you can, each cow’s milk into | 


“Remove the milk from the barn as | 


“Put the cans containing the milk into 
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Shoo-Fly. 
used earlier she would not have lost milk 
and flesh to the amount of $14. The other 
- ove is sg early a ed tw 
or beast. * ive ts. ly through time. 
Thousands have 4: 10 seven conseeutive years. 
If your dealer does not keep it, send us $1.00 for latest improved 
double tube sprayer and enough Shoo-F ly to protect 100 cows, 
or send 25c for liquid. Cash returned if cows are uot protected. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1006 Fairmount Ave.,Phila.Pa. 
BEFORE BUYING PIPE 


write us for manufacturers prices, state quantity 
and size wanted. We save mey. 
ARROLL IRON WorRKs, 
782 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DAIRY COWS FOR SALE. 


On account of drought, prairie fires and conse- 
quent extreme scarcity of feed, I offer for sale at a 
bargain my entire herd of dairy stock—100 head of 
cows and heifers, all in first-class condition. 


Cc. J. OSWALD, 
Asbury, Mo. 














BUTTER MADE IN 1 to 6 MINUTES 
From sweet orsourcream, with 
our Ball Bearing Air Draft Sepa- 
rator. Simple,yetscientific,saves 
> time, money and temper. Light 
running, easily cleaned, hand 
and durable. gents Wan A 
Big money. Write for illustrated 
circular and extra terms, 
& Rutledge,4401N.Marketst.,St. Louis, 
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Aa Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
Wo. 2335 Papin St., St. Louls, Mo. 
Ia 
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remedies. 


and positive cure for consti 
headache, d 
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Are You Making 


Here’s a Chance to Make More. 
You can work for us and make a better salary than any other man in your county. We are 
engaging special representatives in every county in the Un 
We must have active, 


SES) SVs SOE SPECIES 


NWS TESTE ay) 
WRT SRS 


TABLETS 
tion, biliousness, insom- 
and a]! disorders of the 
etform. Easy to take 


Delay. Send at once and secure the Special Agency for your territory. 
Terms to agents free on request. Sample Nervo-Vital postpaid for 2c stamps. 


Modern Remedy Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
We refer to Kewanee National Bank as to our responsibility. 
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SAQyp SAYS AY 


Money ? 


3 ited States, to handle our two great 
wide-awake men and women at once and are willing to pay 
money for good people. Our remedies are without exception, the best sellers on the mar- 
et. You sell them on a positive guarantee. 


ERVO VITAL 


The New Blood 
Purifier and 
Kidney Cure. 


It goes to the root of 
trouble and destroys ~ 
The au Cgprine Medicine” 
voryoue who tues tis ud a 
who uses 
its praises. 
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Horticulture 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
POSTAGE STAMPS.—iIf 
worth of stamps sent me by 
friend mentioned in a recent RUtau 
WORLD was for something | sent him, 
all right. 
must tell me 
sent at the proper time. Had 1 received 
the stamps | would have acknowledged 
the receipt of them promptly. 
A DIGRESSION.—This dry weather, up 


that dollar's 


to 100 to 108 degrees for a number of days, | 


almost knocks the horticultural spirit out 
of a fellow. One of my sons has a pond 
on the top of the mountain, Montgomery 


Hill, we call it. This pond is 500 feet above 
the Missouri river. It has nearly gone 
dry and the fish in it were dying, and 
my son gave me the privilege of getting 
them. So yesterday, June 29, a grandson 


and myself with a two-wheeled truck and 
a barrel two-thirds full of fresh water 
ascended the hill. With a net we captur- 
ed some 250 little catfish about four inch- 
now have in a little 


es long, which we 

pond below my spring. They are a very 
amusing lot of little things. If they can 
be kept a few years they will make many 


a mess. 
BIRDS COMING TO WATER.—There 


is no suitable place for quite a distance | 
where the birds can get water, and to see | 


the wild birds of the woods and all our 
social local ones coming to drink is quite 
a treat. 

SOW BUCKWHEAT.—A friend writes 


me that we should grow this crop so that | 
insects can feed on the bloom, and if thus | 


fed they will let the fruit alone to a great 
extent. 

A MULBERRY.—Another writes me 
that he has a Hicks mulberry tree that 
he values highly. He says that it bears 
for months a superb fruit. 1 had a tree 
a few years ago of this, but when 
it was large enough to bear the tree died, 
so that its value was not known. As I 
got the grafts in Louisiana I thought the 
winter killed it. 

KRINGING GRAPES.—This practicacaus- 
es the fruit to mature earlier and the ber- 
ries grow larger, some say. Cut around 
the cane in two places, half an inch 
apart, and take out the bark, being care- 
ful not to scrape the wood. Only such 
canes should be operated upon as are to 
be cut away at next pruning. Up to this 
time, June 29, there is no rot of any ac- 
count. Even the drouth has not seemed 
to affect the grapes yet, but it will no 
doubt soon show, if these hot winds con- 
tinue. 

CLIMBERS ON FRUIT OR OKNA- 
MENTAL TREES.—Will vines injure 
trees where we wish to have them run 
up the trees to save the trouble of setting 
stakes or putting up trellises? Yes, they 
will. The climbing vine, no matter 
whether it be a poison oak, virgin'’s bow- 
er, trumpet flower or bitter sweet, 


that it will not prosper. The bitter sweet 
is particularly objectionable because it 
will entwine itself around a tree with so 
tight a grip as to even check the flow of 
sap. I once allowed grape vines to run 
on peach trees as an experiment. Neith- 
er of them was up to what it should | 
have been. Every tub, as Dr. Franklin 
said, should stand on its own bottom. 

A yellow canna is one of the prettiest 
flowers on my place just now. 

ROSES.—I have just received a lot 


these, and™ must water freely ‘to keep 
them. They are Pearl of the Garden, 
Star of Lyons, Marechal Neil, Golden | 
Gate, American Beauty, Meteor, Aurora 


and Dinsmore. That the yellow rose is 


my choice can be seen by the collection. | 


The Marechal Neil will be taken up and 
housed in the fall. A strong shoot from 
the root of my old Pearl of the Garden 
has sprung up which will be budded soon, 
so as to have this favorite in its old | 
place. 


BIG STRAWBERRIES.—A friend in 


Kansas says he wants strawberry plants | 


of any kind that will beat the Edith. He 
reports that he had Ediths that measured 
10 inches in circumference, and that six 
filled a quart box. This party writes that 
he got the plants from me. This was the 
largest of all my strawberries here this 
season. It bore well, and the berry is a 
good one. Irregularity in form is’ the 
only objection. 

THE EVER-BEARING STRAWBER- 
RY.—Last fall a friend sent me a few of 
the above. There has been fruit on them 
since the earliest ripe, and scarcely a 
day since that ripe fruit has not been on 
them. At this time, June 29, they are 
still blossoming. The sender asks how 
they are doing with me. He has a little 
bed from which he picked five quarts 
some days ago, and two quarts the sec- 
ond day after. He expects to have straw- 
berries and cream every day until frost. 
The berry is small, long pointed, sweet 
and pleasant. It is my intention to mul- | 
tiply these plants until I have a bed es- 


tablished large enough to pick a mess 


from every day or two. 

Hot and dry is the kind of weather we 
are having just now. Irrigation or death 
is the order of the day. My spring is on 
the lowest ground on my place. Recently 
my son put up a tower with timber and 
a pump on the platform 20 feet high. I 
have 100 feet of spouting and send water 
in two directions, so as to save the gar- 
den truck. It saves me carrying water 
up hill when watering my rare trees and 
flowers. But for this many valuable 
things would be lost. 

SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


SOME SMALL FRUITS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As manager 
of a large fruit farm in the vicinity of 
Des Moines, Ia., I have taken on some 
new features in grapes, red and black 


raspberries, currants, gooseberries and 
strawberries, more of the former than 
the latter. I took charge of this work 


the middle of last March. Having a late, 
unfavorable spring, some land to clear, 
with a large planting of cherry and plum 
trees and small fruits, our time was well 
occupied until quite late in the season, 
when I discovered that the black and red 
raspberries had made but little growth, 
though they were said to be two years 
planted. The currants and gooseberries 
were two-year-old stock, yet neither of 
these fruits developed as much wood 
growth in these two years as they should 
have made in one year. Under these con- 
ditions the crop of blaca raspberries was 
light, red raspberries none to speak of, 
and no currants or gooseberries. 

The grapes, three years set, two-year- 
old vines, will possibly produce five 
pounds of fruit per hill; the vines two 
years planted, two-year-old vines, have 
but few bunches here and there. By good 
cultivation, up to July 1, we have suc- 


a Kansas | 


If for something he wants, he | 
what it was and it will be | 


|sects in check than all 


will | 
in a few years kill a tree or cripple it so | 


of | 


| ceeded 
growth. 


in developing a good 


with a good head on which to produce 
fruit next season. We intend to 
|many of the lower branches of the goose- 
berries and take them off as early in the 
fall as they will make plants. The cur- 
rants will be thinned down to five anda 
six strong shoots in the hill, and from 
{the wood taken out we will make cut- 
tings. The grapes will be pruned to one 
vine from the ground, instead of two to 
five vines from the ground, and cuttings 
made of all good wood. We put up sev- 
/eral miles of wire, four wires to the row, 
with posts every third plant. 

Though the season has been quite fa- 
vorable our new set stock has given poor 
satisfaction in growing. The reason is 
obvious, 
to mention it further. 

Though the expenses of this farm are 
heavy 
features to contend with, yet I can see a 
great future for it. The leading requisites 
for success are stick-at-it-iveness, with fa- 
vorable seasons for two years more, 
when the farm will produce hundreds of 
bushels of fruit. Thoroughness is the se- 
eret of success in growing fruit in lowa 
as well as elsewhere. 

Polk Co., Ia. 


8. H. LINTON. 


MOTH CATCHERS. 





(Continued from page 1.) 


There is an element of danger in the 


juse of moth catchers, which is not found | face, 


A person may spray plants | 


jin spraying. 


wood 


The raspberries have been nipped back | 
twice and have made good strong stalks the late meeting of the Missouri State 


GROWING THE STRAWBERRY. 


(A paper by D. A. Turner read before 


| Horticultural Society.) 


layer | 
|thing is preparation of the soil. 


PREPARATION OF SOIL.—The first 
First 


| break the land in the fall about 10 inches 


| deep, 
{to sorghum or broomcorn, 


}ground freezes, plow again. 


then in the following spring sow 
then about 
June 2 plow under and sow to cow peas. 
The Whippoorwill is the best I have tried. 
When the pods form on them plow under, 
Again late in the fall, just before the 
By this pro- 


}ecess we get rid of the white grubs, and 
}the land is left in good shape, free from 


jall weed seeds. 


I have my land in good 


| shape in the spring by harrowing and 
|dragging until smooth and solid. Do not 


|}plow in the spring. 
but at this time I do not desire | 


Take a plank drag 
and go over the ground both ways; be 


} Sure to go over it the way you want your 
|rows to run the last time. 


and there are some discouraging | 


| wheelbarrow, 


SETTING.—In marking off rows take 
two wheels of even size, make an axle 
four feet wide, fix handles to it like a 
thereby making two rows 
at once. Take three stakes to go by. 1 
find them much better than a line. Take 


|}a spade and place it in the mark; press 
|down to about 8 inches, move it backward 


| hand, 


and forward and then remove _ spade. 
Have plants ready by placing in baskets 
after they have been trimmed and dip- 
ped in water. Take the plant in the right 
spread the roots out fan shaped, 


|place in the mark, press the soil firmly 
|having the crown just even with the sur 


lor trees at times when the operation will | 


do no particular good, 
harm is done. 

But in the use of the moth catchers, un- 
less they are used at the exact time and 
for the special purpose demanded, they 
will not only fail to kill the insects desir- 
ed, but will actually do great harm by 
killing 
sects, such as Ichneumon flies, which do 
more good towards keeping injurious in- 
sprays, moth 
artificial and 


yet no special 


eatchers, birds or other 
natural means combined. 
With this warning in mind, 
be understood that we do not condemn 
moth catchers for all purposes. Neither 
can we recommend them for all purposes, 
They are good in their place, but they 
have a very restricted place, and at all 
other times they should not be used at 
all, as they then become positively detri- 
mental. 
From our experiments with the moth 
catchers, conducted during the entire sea- 
son last year and so far this year, we 
feel that the most we can possibly do for 
them would be to recommend the moth 
catchers to the following people, and for 
the purposes mentioned only: To gard- 
eners, as a means of killing or a help in 
fighting the following insects: June or 
May beetles, which are the adults of the 
common white grub, the pickle worm 
;}moth, and the cut worm moth. To farm- 
ers, for killing the corn or boll worm 
moth, which makes the wormy ears of 


| so over with the weeder. 


CULTIVATING.—Now I have them set. 
Commence plowing and hoeing and then 
Go the first 
| time the way they are plowed, then 
| across. I find I seldom lose a plant when 
|they are set with a spade. Plow and hoe 
each week, or after each rain, when the 


|ground is dry enough to work, until the 


jlast of September. 
large numbers of beneficial in-|muich when the ground is frozen hard 


|enough to hold a team and wagon. 


I put on a heavy 


I find 


|good clean straw—no wheat or cheat left 


in it—the best mulch that can be put on. 


|If there is cheat or wheat in it you must 


|haul it out in loads and fork it over to 


| 
it should }get it thoroughly clean. 


If you do not 
you will be sorry you are in the straw- 


| berry business. 


|crates by someone who knows how 


}eorn (and in the southern states enters | 


{cotton bolls), and as a possible help by 
| killing some of the army worm moths. 
| To horticulturists, for the fruit leaf roll- 
jer, which is the common name in Missou- 
| ri for the adult of a _ yellowish-green 
| worm, which this sprfng for the first time 
ines been extremely numerous and de- 
| structive in eating the fruit of the apple, 
|peach, pear, plum, cherry and quince. 
The exact time at which these traps 


|purpose of capturing this pest will 
stated in a bulletin on this insect, to ap- 
pear as soon as the experiment is com- 
pleted. The tent caterpillar moths are 
also captured in these traps. 

While we can recommend the 
catcher for catching the adults of 
above named insects only, 
tinctly understood that we do not claim 
|that the moth catcher is the best thing 
|that can be used for combating all of 
| the above insects. But we can say that 
the moth catcher is the best thing that 
can be used in large fields for the corn 
worm moth, for the fruit leaf roller, for 
the pickle worm moth and for the June 
or May beetle. Let it be definitely under- 
stood then that we recommend the moth 
catcher for no other insects than those 
named, and that for the tent caterpillar, 
the army worm and the cut worm there 
are other methods of fighting these in- 
sects that are much better. 

We wish now to impress upon the peo- 
ple the fact that these moth catchers ab- 
solutely will not catch—except now and 
then one by mere accident—the follow- 
ing common injurious insects, which the 
advocates of the moth catchers claim are 
caught: The codling moth, Colorado po- 
tato beetle, plum curculio, gougers, flat 
and round headed apple tree borers, peach 
|tree borers, tomato worm moth, squash 
| bugs, canker worm moth, cabbage but- 
|terfly, adult of the common cabbage 
| worm, bud worm moth, grape vine moth, 
{currant moth, slug moth, strawberry root 
| borer. 

In using the traps for the insects just 
named, and for thousands of other inju- 


moth 
the 





|many to No. 2. 


GATHERING AND MARKETING.— 
First have good clean crates and boxes. 
Get women first, girls next and boys last 
to do the picking. Send them to the field 
with a superintendent. They are assign- 
ed rows and instructed to grade the ber- 
ries into two grades and to pick by the 
stem, with about a half inch of the stem 
on the berry. Do not pick until thor- 
oughly ripe. Do not put anything in the 
box but good, sound, ripe berries of even 
grade. Fill boxes full and round up 
some, laying the berries on their sides 
at the top of the box, turning the stems 
downward as much as possible. As soon 
as the dew is off I commence picking, 
and when six or twelve boxes are picked 
they are taken to the shed and placed in 
to 
grade them. One picker comes up with 
two grades; they are put in two different 
crates and marked ‘1’ and “2” and the 
No. 2 goes for the second grade. I am 
to-day, June 1, getting $2 for No. 1 and 
$1.50 for No. 2, so I think it pays to grade 
them. They run about one-third No. 2 
now, and we have had no rain for about 
four weeks or they would not run so 
I do not allow throwing 


lof berries or loud talking in the field. 


should be placed in the orchard for the | 
be | 


When a picker does not pick according 
to orders I give him a second chance, and 
then if he does not improve he is dis- 


|charged and never taken back. That 
|makes the others more careful. I use 
|tickets for keeping tally—l, 10 and 25, 


jient way of keeping tally. 
let it be dis- | 


When they have picked a crate they get 
a 2% ticket. I find this the most conven- 
It does not 
matter who comes with the berries—that 
party gets the tickets, and the one who 
has the tickets when pay day comes gets 
the money. I pay on Mondays, finding 


|that they will come on Sunday by do- 


jing so. 
}supply my customers and to keep 


to 
the 
berries from getting too ripe.) I find the 
best market on Monday morning. I sell 
to grocers mostly, some to commission 
men, but never send out on commission. 
(I go by the saying, ‘‘A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.’’) 

I find that cherries and strawberries go 
finely together. I put a heavy mulch on 
berries and keep them back, and by do- 
ing so I have them come in about the 
same time cherries do and bring better 
prices. 


(I have to pick on Sundays 


METHODS OF PLANTING STRAW- 
BERRIES. 





As to methods of planting strawberries 
it may be said that the old method has 
been discarded—planting in rows three to 
three and one-half feet apart and the 
plants from 12 to 15 inches apart in rows, 
keeping off the runners until late in July 
and then allowing the runners to grow 
and root at will, making a matted row. 
|In this old system many plants are al- 





rious insects that we have not named, |most on top of others, the roots barely 


one not only does no good, but actually 


other beneficial parasitic and predaceous 
insects. Hence, for the various reasons 
given, the indiscriminate and ready use 
of moth catchers renders them unsafe, 
and it is for these reasons that trap lan- 
terns of all kinds have justly been called 
“humbugs.”’ In all our experiments in 
orchards with these moth catchers, we 
have captufed only two codling moths 
and one round headed apple tree borer; 
we have taken no peach tree borers, no 
flat headed borers, and, with the excep- 
tion of the tent caterpillar and fruit leaf 
roller, none of the other common injuri- 
ous orchard insects. 
(Continued on page 8.) 


The order of the world is reversing it- 
self. The lower classes disdain labor, 
slight end shirk it by every possible 
means, while educated young men of good 
families are finding a charm in intelligent 
culture of the soil. Best of all, women 
of taste and character begin to look into 
the garden for their best paradise of in- 
dependence and security. There is no 
getting through the world anyhow with- 
out work, and the sweetest work in it is 
gardening, without committee or share- 
holders to worry one.—Australian Farm 
and Home. 


Hon. Norman J. Colman says six varie- 
ties of apples are enough for any com- 
mercial orchard. The same will apply to 
all other tree fruits. With a proper selec- 
tion suited to the locality, even fewer 
than six would be better than any larg- 
er. number of varieties. We all plant too 
many kinds.—Farm and Ranch. 





does a great amount of harm; in the first | son of drouth. 
place by failing to catch the insects want-/|to pick fruit in the center it is almost 
ed, and in the second place, by killing |necessary to crush fruits on the outside 
immense numbers of Ichneumon flies and | of the row. 


jin the ground, and they suffer in a sea- 
The rows are so wide that 


This system gives few large, 
\first-class fruits. The up-to-date grow- 
er starts with the assumption that the 
largest and highest colored fruits are 
found on plants along the outside of the 
rows, and therefore he plans to have as 
many outside rows as possible. This he 
accomplishes by having the rows closer 
together and much narrower. The rows 
are made from 30 to 36 inches apart and 
the plants from 18 to 24 inches, or even 
30 inches apart in the rows, much de- 
pending on the capability of the variety 
used as a plant maker. If the plants used 
for a new bed are strong and start into 
growth vigorously, the first runners are 
used, as it has been found that under 
most conditions the plants about 12 
months old yield the greatest number 
of fine fruits. These first runners are 
usually “‘bedded in,” i. e., planted by 
hand, training them along the wide way 
of the rows, using from four to eight of 
the first runners and cutting off those 
growing later. This method of planting 
allows cultivation both ways until the 
runners start, retaining moisture and 
saving labor in hoeing. 

Clean straw or swale grass makes the 
best winter mulch. The rows are cover- 
ed two to four inches deep. This winter 
mulch should be raked from the plants 
and left between the rows as a protection 
to the fruit and a safeguard against 
drouth in the fruiting season. 

The use of well rotted manure, plowed 
under when fitting the land for plants, 
gives the best of results in many cases. 
Especially is this the case when a dry 
growing season occurs, the plants being 
able at once to obtain available plant 
food, and growing without a check and 








making runners early in the season. 
many soils the manure adds the needed 
humus. Green or half rotted manure 1s | 
more often an injury than a benefit, be- 
cause of the many weed seeds it con- 
tains. Many strawberry beds are practi- 
cally ruined by the weeds introduced by 
the use of such manure. Perhaps the 
better method of using Manure is to ap- 
ply it rather heavily to the crop grown 
on the land the year before strawberries 
are planted, following that crop with a 
cover crop to be turned under in the 
spring before setting plants.—Cornell 
University Bulletin No. 189, by Prof. L. 
H. Bailey. 





| 


SAVING THE GRAPES BY POWDER. 





The wine growers and other horticul- 
turists of France are becoming warlike. 
Consul John C. Covert at Lyons has made 
|several interesting reports to the State 
Department, describing the use of cannon 
firing as a preventive for hailstorms or 
lto break up approaching 
| which ordinarily do a large amount of 
j annual damage to the French vineyards. 
This kind of cannon firing is practised so 
}extensively that special types of cannon 
jare used, the firing usually being done 








| vertically into the air, says the ‘Indiana | 


| Farmer.”’ 

Consul Covert now reports that cannon 
|firing has been practiced as a frost pre- 
|ventive. There are astonishing resem- 
blances, it is stated, between the states 
of the atmosphere producing hail and 
frosts; absolute calm is 


ed is to break up the calm before either 
is formed. In one instance cannon were 
fired horizontally over vineyards at Asti. 
A strip of 500 feet wide over which two 
cannon were fired was entirely protect- 
ed, while the vines on either side were 
badly injured by the frosts. 

It has been determined, Consul Covert 
reports, to hold an international cannon 


the statement that “as an invasion of 
grasshoppers is announced this summer 
in Southern Algeria, cannon are to be 
tried against them also.” Thus are the 
arts of peace fostered even at the can- 
non’s mouth. Mr. Covert’s last remark, 
however, sounds as though it might have 
come via Kansas. 


FERTILIZERS FOR THE ORCHARD. 





It is generally conceded by people of 
general information that an apple crop 
contains little fertilizing matter and 
therefore removes little from the soil, but 
there is still more required in sustaining 
the tree and in the growth of the icliage, 
says “Rural New Yorker.” 

A yield of 200 bushels of apples cer 
pounds of nitrogen, 10 of phosphoric acid 
and 20 of potash. Two tons of avvrage 
stable manure would give 20 pounds of ni- 
trogen, 26 of potash and 5 of phosphoric 
acid, but no good farmer will pretend to 
say that this would be an abundant ma- 
nuring for an acre of large apple trecs. 
Why not? Because we cannot measure 
the food requirements of a crop by the 
exact amount of plant food which the 
salable part removes from the soil. As 
an illustration, take a cow. Suppose she 
gives 20 pounds of milk per day. That 
would mean 1.6 ounce of nitrogen, halz an 
ounce of potash and half an ounce of 
phosphoric acid. Eight pounds of clover 
hay would give these amounts and mure 
besides. A pound of cottonseed meal 
would do the same, yet no one would ex- 
pect the cow to continue to give her 20 
pounds of milk because you feed her all 
the plant food you milk away, and give 
her all the water she wants to drink The 
‘reason for this is evident. The cow re- 
|quires not only what she gives back ir 
| the milk, but a good deal more, to provide 
{for the wastes of the body and to keep 
her warm and supply energy with which 
to change that water into milk. A good 
share of the food also is not available 
and passes through the system as ma- 
nure. 

Now in feeding the tree we must con- 
sider much the same things. 
makes each year a large growth of root, 
trunk and branch. All this draws heavily 
on the soil for food. There is alsu pro- 
duced a heavy crop of leaves, many of 
which are blown away and lost in the 
soil. The tree also stores up plant food 
ahead of the actual ¢rop, and a'l tnese 
things must be provided for when we use 
manures or fertilizers. Professor Roberts 
has figured out the amounts of plant svod 
removed from an acre of apple trees in 
20 years. He allows 35 trees to an «cre. 
and figures average crops of fruit for 2) 
years after they begin to bear: 

Removed in 20 years: 











Phos. 
Nitrogen. Acid. Potash. 
Apples 498.6 35.25 728.55 
Leaves . 456.75 126. 441. 
Trees (35) 283.15 107.45 264.25 
MOAAL.. civs. sare 1238.50 271.50 1433.80 


You will see that the fruit. removed 40 
per cent of the nitrogen, 13 of the phos- 
phoric acid and 50 per cent of the potash, 
Part of the plant food which was needed 
to make the crop of leaves may be saved, 
but if the orchard is mowed or pastured 
some plant food is taken away, so that 
the actual requirements are about as 
given. According to these figures a year- 
ly application of 25 pounds of nitrogen, 2 
of phosphoric acid and 36 of potash will 
replace all the plant food removed by the 
crop. This would be found in three tons 
of average stable manure. Yet, as we 
said before, no good apple grower will »°- 
lieve that he can keep up the yield for 2 
years with any such light manuring. The 
plan of adding to the soil just what the 
crop removes may answer fairly weli in 
pot culture with crops like lettuce or cab- 
bage, where nearly all the plant is old, but 
it will not do in orchards where from 50 
to 80 per cent of the plant food must go 
to produce root, stem and leaf. In feed- 
ing orchards the safe rule is to finu what 
proportions of nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid are needed, and then put 
them on liberally. 





SOIL FOR THE PEACH.—J. H. Hale 
says: The soil for a peach orchard ig a 
warm, loamy soil, yet any soil except a 
strong clay will give good results. I used 
to apply commercial fertilizers freely, 
but have learned that they are not neces- 
sary in many instances, providing sufti- 
cient culture is given to the orchard. I 
am reclaiming abandoned farms; clear- 
ing up tracts of land covered with brush 
and other rubbish, and am planting them 
to peach orchards, clearing up the rocks, 
etc., at considerable expense. It will pay 
tc use a subsoil plow before planting 
peavh trees except where lands have 
sandy or gravelly subsoil. Do not plant 
the trees until your land is well subdued 





hailstorms | 


necessary for | 
both. The important object to be achiev- | 


congress in Lyons next November. Amer- | 


ican representatives are invited to be /| 
present. 
Mr. Covert concludes his report with 


acre would take away from the soil 12% | 


The tree | 


“4 PERHAPS APPLE CANKER. 

We are troubled with something grad- 
ually killing our apple trees. On old trees, 
say from 10 to % years old, it generally 
starts on the tops or some portion of the 
limbs, and on young trees from one to ten 
years old, it generally starts on the trunk 
of tree near the ground. The bark turns 
dark brown or black in some cases, crack- 
ing open and falling off the tree, and in 
other cases retaining a smooth surface 
and sticking very tight to the wood of the 
tree. When first starting it generally 
covers only a small space, but in course 
of time keeps spreading until entirely 
around the tree, which kills it. It gen- 
erally does its destructive work in two 
or three years from time of starting. It 
is worse with some varieties than with 
others. The Ben Davis, for instance, is 
one mostly attacked. Is it a blight? Or 
is it the work of some insects? Or is ita 
disease? And is there any way of curing 
}it or preventing it? K. B., Atchison, Kan. 
It is not possible to say with certain- 
|ty, from the brief description given, what | 
| the trouble is with the apple trees. But 
the blackening and cracking of the bark, 
| the spreading of the affection, so that 
|from a small starting point it forms a 
large injured place or even surrounds a 
branch, and the gradual manner of the 
|death of the tree, are all indications that 
it may be the apple canker, a disease 
| which has recently attracted considerable 
}attention and which appears to be wide- 
spread. 

This has been shown to be produced by 
a parasitic fungus, Sphoeropsis malorum 
|Pk., Which has long been known to at- 
|tack and cause rot in apples, even while 
hanging on the tree. Its mycelium ap- 
|pears in some instances like that of the 
|plum rot and peach rot, Monilia fructi- 
|}gena Pers., to pass from the fruit into the 
|branch that supports it, and to cause the 
|death of the branch. Any wound or abra- 
| sion of the bark furnishes a lodging place 
for the spores of the fungus, and in this 
| way the disease may gain access to the 





|branch or trunk. 
| No definite experiments have yet been 
|tried for the prevention of this disease, 
| but from the generally good results that 
|follow the use of Bordeaux mixture 
jagainst similar parasitic fungi, it is prob- 
able that this would be a preventive ii 





this case. It would also be well to re- 
move and burn all affected branches, and 
;even trees themselves when they are so 
badly diseased as to be practically ruined, 
so that they may no longer be a source 
j}of contagion. If in autumn any fruit 
should show the presence of the fungus, 
this also ought to be promptly picked and 
destroyed, that it may not be a source of 
danger to the tree.—Country Gentleman. 


APPLES FROM PIECE ROOTS. 





We have been propagating from what 
|may be called piece root; that is, a short 
| piece of root is grafted to a long scion, 
any part of the root being used and all 
the root, says P. Bechtle in an exchange. 
For ten years I have used what I may 
term a branch-root plan; that is, I used 
one root for one scion, and threw away 
the other pieces. This is objected to by 
some, on the ground that they would be 
likely to winter-kill, owing to great 
length of root to the scion. They also 
claim that with a long scion planted deep, 
there is a likelihood of the scions taking 
root, and the tree eventually being on its 
own root. I find very, very few of the 
long scions that take root. 

Another conclusion I have arrived at is 
that the top controls the root, and not 
the root the tree. This is shown in the 
Whitney No. 20, when, no matter what 
root was used, all came to have the typ- 
ical Whitney root. So in one instance, 
when Ben Davis was budded into whole 
root in two years’ time became identical 
in form with four-year-old piece root- 
grafts alongside of them. I have had 
better luck with branch root grafts and 
buds than with the piece root, and found 
the budded stock the best of the three. 
They stand the cold better, showing no 
black when the same varieties beside 
them on piece root, were badly hurt. 


CHERRY STOCKS. 





M. J. Wragg, of Iowa, says: Next to 
the apple, no fruit is more generally 
prized than the cherry. We believe it 
will be found that the older and better 
sorts, such as Early and Late Richmond, 
English Morello and Wragg, are better 
on their own roots. We know it is the 
case with the Wragg, not but that these 
can be grown as budded or grafted trees, 
but we think on their own roots they will 
make a longer lived tree. Cherries that 
have been budded or grafted on the com- 
mon stocks (Mahaleb and Mazzard) should 
be planted quite deep. Cherries should 
be planted on dry well-drained soil. It 
seems strange that in our dry seasons, 
where there is a general complaint of 
transplanted cherry failing to grow, that 
nurserymen find their blocks of young 
cherry doing their best, but such is the 
case. Cherry should not be pruned after 
one year old, and we are each year con- 
firmed in our belief that late pruning, 
July, August and even later, is much to 
be preferred, and this is true of all other 
trees. 


The Apiary 


BE READY FOR THE HONEY FLOW. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: To the ave- 
rage mind bees gather honey from spring 
until fall. One is often amused at the 
questions propounded relative to bees 
and honey. But the farmer bee keepers 
and any other bee keepers know that in 
most sections of this country the bulk of 
all honey obtained is gathered from three 
or four plants, blooming at different 
times, some coming early in spring and 
others later. It is that my bee keeping 
friends may be in good shape to realize 
their full share of these various honcy 
crops that this is written. Just a little 
neglect may mean the loss of four or five 
dollars’ worth of prime honey. 

Here in Pennsylvania we first have 
spring flowers and blossoms of fruit trees 
and shrubs, followed by white clover, lo- 
cust, early sumac, basswood, late sumac, 
golden rod and buckwheat, in about the 
order named. In other places other trees 
and shrubs will take the place and order 
of some of these. 

If there is a weak old colony for any 
reason, ascertain the cause and remove 
it in time to have the colony strong be- 
fore white clover blooms, if possible, 
Sometimes it will pay to put a good 
swarm in with the weak old colonies, or 
they may be given several frames of 
brood from strong colonies that might 
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otherwise swarm. This will serve two | 
good ends. In inserting frames of brood | | 
it is advisable to shake or brush off all 

the bees or there will be a fight to the 
death in the new hive. 

If we get a good, big swarm within two | 
weeks or even eight or ten days before | oo 
some favorite honey flow, the swarm can | 
be made to make surplus honey if prop- | 
erly managed. Give the swarm two or | 
three full frames of brood from the old | 
colony or set the swarm in the old colo- | 
ny’s stand and allow it to get the best | 
worker force that is out. If neither of | 
these plans is adopted whole aga <= eh 
foundation may be given the 
when, if the queen is all right, ae will | 
be plenty of young bees in three weeks’ | 
time. It will be understood that the hives | 
I have in mind are movable frame hives | 
of the dovetailed pattern. | 

It is not often necessary to feed bees | 
unless it may be early in the _ spring, | 
when the queen is laying her first lot of 
eggs. If she is a prolific queen and the 
flowers are late in blooming, it is some- 
times necessary to help them a little. 

On a wet day, when no work can be 
done outside will be a good time to put 
up sections, section holders, etc., and 
clean up the supers for the coming honey 
crop. If everything is in readiness it 
will not take long to slip on the supers 
or half stories when the bees are ready 
for them, Put them on as soon as _ the 
bees begin to work on a good honey plant 
and it is sometimes necessary to take 
them off as soon as they finish up a 
plant. GEORGE ENTY. 

Pennsylvania. 





THE APIARY IN JULY. 








The bulk of the honey crop is usually 
gathered before the month of July, and 
the work of arranging the apiary so that 
each and every colony is in proper shape 
is the order of things now, writes A. H. 
Duff in the ‘“Farmers’ Tribune.’’ No 
better time to do a little work which will 
be of great advantage to successful win- 
tering than just at this time. If we have 
a lot of combs that have not yet been 
extracted, we will do well to just lay 
them away until late in autumn, and we 
will likely find a more profitable place for 
them than the extractor. If we do not 
need them to fill up the hives for winter- 
ing, we will surely need them the follow- 
ing spring, and it is a mistake to take 
honey away from the bees that they may 
need before the honey flows open the next 
season. 

Give every colony now a first-class 
young queen. If you do not have them 
yourself, and do not follow queen rais- 
ing, buy them, for there are plenty of 
breeders who rear and sell them very 
cheaply, perhaps yourself. Get the best 
of stock only, for there is but little dif- 
ference in price of the poor and good. 
Now is the best time to Italianize all 
colonies that are not pure Italians, and 
re-queen all colonies that have old 
queens. If you can get every colony sup- 
plied with good queens of the present 
spring’s rearing, you will be lucky, and 
when the next season opens you will be 
in the best possible condition to get a 
profitable crop of honey. 

Remove all marketable honey from the 
hives now, and uncompleted sections of 
honey may be crated up and placed back 
on the hive and there left until arranging 
the hives for winter. A honey flow may 
come later, when the bees will complete 
some of the sections, and all unfinished 
ones can be carried over until spring and 
used in the supers as bait sections to in- 
duce the bees to take hold early. These 
“bait’’ sections are of great value to have 
in the supers to induce the bees to take 
hold in the supers. 


AGE OF BEES. 





The age of bees is an interesting sub- 
ject to contemplate and one that many 
of those who keep bees may not fully un- 
derstand, A. I. Root says: “It may be 
rather difficult to decide how long a 
worker bee would live, if kept from wear- 
ing itself out by the active labors of the 
field; six months certainly, and perhaps 
a year; but the average life during the 
summer time is not over three months, 
and perhaps during the height of the 
clover bloom not over six or eight weeks. 
The matter is easily determined by intro- 
ducing an Italian queen to a hive of 
black bees, at different periods of the 
year. If done in May or June, we shall 
have all Italians in the fall; and if we 
note when the last black bees hatch out, 
and the time when no black bees are to 
be found in the colony, we shall have a 
pretty accurate idea of the age of the 
blacks. The Italians will perhaps hold 
out under the same circumstances a half 
longer. If we introduce the Italian queen 
in September, we shall find black bees in 
the hive until the month of May follow- 
ing—they may disappear a little earlier 
or may be found some later, depending 
upon the time they commence to rear 
brood largely. The bees will live consid- 
erably longer if no brood is reared, as 
has been several times demonstrated in 
the case of strong queenless colonies. It 
is also pretty well established that black 
bees will live longer in the spring than 
Italians; probably because the latter are 
more inclined to push out into the fields 
when the weather is too cold for them to 
do so with safety; they seldom do this, 
however, unless a large amount of brood 
is on hand, and they are suffering for 
pollen or water. 

During the summer months the worker 
bee is probably cut short by the wearing 
out of its wings, and we may at ..e 
close of a warm day, find hundreds of 
these heavily laden, ragged, winged vet- 
erans making their way into the hives 
slowly and painfully, compared with the 
nimble and perfect winged young bees. 
If we examine the ground around the 
apiary at nightfall we may see numbers 
of these hopping about on the ground, 
evidently recognizing their own inability 
to be of any further use to the commun- 
ity. We have repeatedly picked them up 
and placed them in the entrance, but 
they usually seem only bent on crawling 
and hopping out of the way, where they 
can die without hindering the teeming 
rising generation. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to decide upon the age of drones be- 
cause the poor fellows are so often hus- 
tled out of the way, for the simple rea- 
son that they are no longer wanted; but 
we may be safe in assuming it is some- 
thing less than the age of a worker. If 
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proved methods; the Min- 
neapolis Grain Cleaner is 
what you want. Testimo- 
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grain growing State in the 
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Wood’s Seeds. 


woun here Reeser a 
ry restin 
little el e.. abou 
Crimson Clover, 
giving the experi- 
ence of successful 
grey re~ aan 
about sowing i 
corn fields at the 
saat working—value 
for improvin r 
land—use both’ for 
pasturage and hay 
—best method ot 
preparation and 
seeding, and other 
hints of value to 
any one interested 
in thiscrop. Mailed 
free upon request, 


LF W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, RICHMOND, VA, 





Crimson 
Glover, 


Choice New Seed. 


Write for price and 
special circular tell- 
ing all — this 





kept constantly in a queenless hive they 
might perhaps live for three or four 
months. 


AGE OF QUEENS.—As the queen does 
little or no outdoor work, and is seldom 
killed by violence as are the drones, we 
might expect her to live to a good old 
age, and this she does despite her ardu- 
ous oviparous duties. Some queens die, 
seemingly of old age, the second season, 
but generally they live through the sec- 
ond or third, and we have had them lay 
very well, even during the fourth year. 
They are seldom profitable after the 
third year, and the Italians will usually 
have a young queen “helping her moth- 
er’ in her egg laying duties, before she 
becomes unprofitable. If a very large 
amount of brood is found in a hive, two 
queens will often be found, busily em- 
ployed, and this point should be remem- 
bered while seeking to introduce valua- 
ble queens.” 


HOW HONEY BEES PUNCTURE. 





Replying to a query concerning the 
power of honey bees to puncture fruit 
skins and to tear down old honeycomb, 
Editor Root of “Gleanings” says: Old 
black cells have considerable fiber in 
them and the bees will pick to pieces a 
fibrous article just as we can pick to 
pieces with our fingers a manila rope. 
And, again, these old cells have cocoons 
imbedded in them. The cappings of brood 
cémbs are almost entirely fibrous, with 
very little wax. 

But you ask, why is it that bees can 
cut through the cappings of comb honey, 
which are pure wax? 

In the first place, the mouth parts of 
the bee are especially formed for the 
working and handling of wax, a srb- 
stance that is totally different from tue 
skin of fruit. And again, you will ob- 
serve that the surface of comb honey is 
rough and uneven with slight excrescen- 
ces, or what we might call minute moun- 
tains, hills and valleys. ..ese the bees 
can easily grab hold of and pull up. That 
is to say, they can tear, but they cannot 
cut. 

Unless the wax has an irregular sur- 
face, the bees cannot do anything with it 
except under a temperature of 9 to 100 
degrees, and that is the inside tempera- 
ture of the hive. It must be so soft that 
they can work it just as we work dough 
in the hands. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that bees will gnaw through enamel cloth. 
I never yet saw any such cloth that had 
holes in it unless the enamel was crack- 
ed or rotten, leaving an edge which the 
bees could get hold of and pull, or the 
cloth itself was exposed so they coul@ 
grab the fiber on the back. 

The surface of fruit is of a smoo.w 
semi-oily character. There is nothing for 
a bee to get hold of; but if the skin has 
minute rotten spots invisible to us, which 
the bees can see, or the skin is turned up 
anywhere so the bee can get hold of it 
with its mandibles, it will tear it up; 
then it can go on and enlarge the open- 
ing to any size. Some have said that 
bees have the power, physiologically, to 
cut. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Oct. 21, 191.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, 
Mo. Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 3—E. 8. Donahey, 
Shorthorns. - i. 
Oct. 8.—F. M. & O. B, Cain and Jas. No- 
vinger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 

ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9.—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Son, Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 

. -6—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
= WN. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 
Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
and Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18.—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

January 28 to 31, 1901.—Sothams’ annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. hs 
Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 
Mo. Hereford cattle. a 
Feb. 11-12, 1902—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 

ford cattle. 

March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
Il.; J. F. Prather, Williamsville, Ill; 
S. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Il.; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Ill.; 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 

t Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. 
March ew. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
jhorthorns. 
oun ec. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 


8. ”” 
The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
ws: 
Nov, 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 
March 25-27, 1902.—Chicago. 
April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 
May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


.6—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, Il. 
Ane tn. H. Ware, Douglas, es 
Aug. 22.—C. N, Sutter, Minier, Ill. 
Aug. 2.—J. A. Rosenberry, Goodwine, 


til. 

t. 4.—Dan Hallowell, Farmer City, Ill. 
Seon. 17.—T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Ia. 
Sept. 183.—J. H. McMilton, Decatur, til. 
Sept. 19.—D. A. Good, Be e, Ill 
Sept. 20.—A. L. Busey, Sidney, ll. 

Sept. 2%.—Price & Claybaugh, Biggsville, 


Oct. 4—J. W. Funk, Hayworth, Ill. 
Sale at Ill. State Fair Grounds, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
Oct. 7-11.—Kansas City Show and Sale. 
Oct. 12.—R. T. Williams, Russellville, Mo. 
Oct. 17, 18, 19, 21.—American Angora Goat 
W. T. MclIntire, Sec. 
Stock Yards, Kansas 
Cy, Mo. 
Oct. 21.—G. E. Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 
Oct. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Oct. 23.—J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo. 
Oct. 24.—F. H. Schooler, Rockport, Mo. 
Oct. 25.—W. Winn & Son, Kansas City, 


N. 
Mo. 
Oct. 26.—T. H. Martin, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 28.—C. E. Pogue, Findlay, Ill. 
Nov. 4.—J. W. William, Cisco, Ill 
Nov. 5.—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, Il. 
Nov. 6.—C. C. Brown, Heyworth, Ill. 


Newton, lowa. 





| 
ABOUT CHICAGO BEEF 


Twenty-five years ago consumers of 
| fresh meat depended entirely upon local 
lslaughter for their supply. Each town 
|had its own slaughter house, and the ani- 
jmals slaughtered were home-grown al- 
| most entirely. Rural communities were 
supplied by home killing when weather 
leonditions would insure safe keeping of 
| the product. The use of fresh meat, ex- 
cept in cities and towns, was irregular 
land the staple of flesh food was salted | 
or smoked meats. The quality of beef | 
used in different sections under this old 
order of things varied widely, each com- 
munity being largely dependent upon its 
own resources of production. In some of 
the larger centers of population there 
was a growing trade in animals shipped 


depended upon 
There was 


but most communities 
animals reared at home. 


supply of the different sections, ranging 
from the tough, stringy product of the 
Spanish longhorns of the south to the 
superanuated milch cow and aged oxen 
that in New England went to the block 
after a lifetime of usefulness in their 
especial tields, up to the early represent- 
atives of the present beef breeds that 
found pasturage in the central west. 

Prior to 1870 what may be designated as 
commercial killing of cattle as distin- 
guished from slaughter for immediate 
use in the locality where killed was con- 
fined to the manufacture of smoked and 
salted beef, barreled beef and beef hams. 
To make these products required neither 
large capital nor especial skill, and as a 
consequence there was no great reason 
for concentration in given localities. Up 
to this stage in our meat-producing his- 
tory natural conditions favored the small 
butcher and local slaughterer. He alone 
could supply his community with fresh 
meat, and the wholesale slaughterer had 
no advantage over him in the production 
of salt or smoked product. To illustrate 
the supremacy of the local butcher at 
this date, Chicago, the only important 
slaughter point for other than local con- 
sumption, killed but 108,38 cattle, or 
about 14 pounds of meat per capita for 
the 38,000,000 population of the country. 
In 1900, with the population of the coun- 
try reaching 75,000,000, Chicago killed 1,- 
794,000 cattle, or enough to make nearly 


on the hoof to points of local slaughter, | 


lit- | 
tle uniformity in the quality of the meat | 
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vinced they are producing some of the 
best. They are entirely sold out of bulls 
12 months’ old and over, but have an ex- 
cellent lot of young bull calves from ten 
months down that can be bought worth 
the money. This herd combines quality, 
size and finish to a remarkable degree, 
and those wishing to see one of the great- 
est breeding establishments in the world 
should pay a visit to “Tebo Lawn 
Farm,” and we can promise they will 
never regret it. Mr. E. M. Williams, the 
herd manager, will gladly show the herd, 
for under his efficient management and 
| the care of his able herdsman, Mr. John 
| Rutledge, the herd is in excellent shape, 
| despite the dry weather of the past three 
| months. 

| Col. Casey does not confine himself to 
|thoroughbred cattle, but feeds cattle in 
| large numbers for the market, and has 
| made his large fortune entirely from cat- 
}tle; and outside his extensive ranch in- 
terests he has 42 head of two-year-old 














| 
jon the hoof an average of 1,285 pounds. 
They ‘dressed out 58.8 per cent of meat, 
lor 756 pounds per carcass. The actual 
leost of this fresh beef dressed, after de- 
|ducting the market value of the hides 
land fat, was $6.55 per cwt. The cost de- 


{was sold, was: 
|Cost at Kansas City per cwt........ $6.55 


Freight POP CWL......ccvccccscccccsccce 68% | 

Icing and reicing per cwt............+ 094% 

Shrinkage 1% per cent............+++ ll 
EL . dcoloessndinesssdebubebetsepabell $7.44 


This beef was sold in New York at an 
average price of $7.37 per cwt. Apparent- 
ly this is less than cost, but the packer 
had cleaned the entrails and used them 
for sausage casing, made fertilizer from 
|the blood, pickled the tripe, made glue 
from the head and sinews, sold the livers, 
hearts, tails and brains, canned the 
tongues, used hoofs and horns, and in 
spite of the apparent loss in the transac- 
tion had really secured a fair profit. As 
a matter of fact packers consider 10 per 
cent of the value of the offal a fair 
standard for their profit.—B. W. Snow in 
Record-Herald. 

THE 


“TEBO LAWN” SHORTHORNS. 





If there is one thing more than another 
in which we take pleasure it is in seeing 
good stock of any kind; and we recently 


twelve pounds of meat per capita, while 
three other points in the west furnished 
a supply equal to an additional fifteen 
pounds per capita. 

Nowhere else in our industrial history 
is there another case of so sudden and 
complete a transition from small indus- 


had the gratification of inspecting the 
grandest herd of Shorthorns—number 
and quality considered—that it has ever 
been our good fortune to see. This is the 
“Tebo Lawn’ herd, the property of G. 
M. Casey, Shawnee Mound, Henry Co., 
Mo. The farm consists of 2,500 acres of 





trial establishments to gigantic concen- 
trations of capital as in the slaughtering 
business. Beginning with the local butch- 
er fully controlling the production of 


Nov. 7.—D. J. Walters, Kumler, Ill. meat in 1870, before the close of the ue- 
Nov. 8.—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, Ill. |cade he was practically eliminated. Such 
Nov. 12.—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, in. 


sudden revolution is necessarily the re- 


om e: * 
Nov. 13.—E. H. Wane, Douglas sult of some radical change in trade con- 


Nov. 14.—E. L. Jimison, Oneida, Ill. 


Nov. a: J. McKibben, Garden Prat- | ditions. 

rie, Ill. Shi 
Nov. 19.—Victor Wiley, Fuller, Il. In 1869 G. H. Hammond of Ch pots 
Nov. 20.—H. G. Davis, Woodland, Ill. conceived the plan of shipping fresh bee 


Nov. 28.—J. B. Fink, Herborn, Ill during the very cold weather to points 
within easy reach. The carcass was hung 
in an ordinary box car and routed to 
points which might be reached before 
any change in weather should cause loss. 
The venture was profitable, and when the 
weather became warmer the burying of 
the meat in ice during its shipment was 
but a short step forward. From this 
point the development of artificial cool- 
ing plants and introduction of refrigera- 
|tor transportation was a natural se- 
quence, and within five years was firmly 
established the beginning of the present 
dressed-beef trade. For some years the 
business struggled with the prejudice 
against ‘“‘Cuicago meat’’ which local 
butchers naturally cultivated, and it was 
not until the early ’80s that the business 
began to develop the overshadowing im- 
portance in the country’s meat trade 
which it now possesses. 

While the sudden growth of this busi- 
ness has been remarkable, the concentra- 
tion of it in a comparatively small num- 
ber of establishments is not less so. As 
soon as the problem of transporting fresh 
meat was solved it widened the field of 
the butchers’ operations from the neigh- 
borhood to the world, but successfully to 
take advantage of the new conditions re- 
quired the use of enormous capital. Both 
capital and experience had been acquired 
in Chicago in prosecuting the busi 





W. D. WADE’S BARN. | 





We present on this page pictures of W. 
D. Wade’s barn, near Lamont, Mo. The 
barn is 80x40 feet, 12 feet to the eves, 
with a 15-foot shed on the south, seven 
feet to the eves. In the barn is a 
granary 10 feet wide by 12 feet high and 
64 feet long, with a self-feeder alongside— 
capacity about 5,000 bushels. 

Mr. Wade's idea of having the name of 
the farm and that of the proprietor paint- 
ed on the roof of the barn so that they 
can be seen and read at a distance of 
half a mile or more is not a bad one. 
As a business proposition, why is it not 
a proper one for a farmer and stock man, 
as much so as for a merchant or manu- 
facturer to put his name in a conspic- 
uous position on his business establish- 
ment? 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS. 





The American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation has issued a catalog containing 
classifications, premiums, rules, regula- 
tions and other information concerning 
national Shorthorn shows to be held un- 
der the auspices of the association. 

Secretary John W. Groves says: 

“In sending forth this premium list, the 


|fine rolling land, with plenty of natural 
|shade, and well watered—mostly by 
springs. Col. Casey has been breeding 
Shorthorns for thirty years, and the 
present herd was started by the selection 
of cows descending from cattle imported 
by Reuben Hutchcraft of Bourbon coun- 
ty, Ky., in 1829, principally from Wild 
Rose, by Chorister (3373); imp. Henrietta, 
by Red Prince (2439), imported by Joel 
Higgins and Calvin C. Morgan, Fayette 
county, Ky., in 1840; imp. Pomegranate, 


considered by such good judges as Col. 
|W. 
|}be the best cow 
|Baron Violet 
| (35284). 
|much blood of the Champion of England 
|livered at New York, where the meat |as any bull living. He is of great scale 
jand finish, 
|}splendid character, 
jloin; good heart girth, wonderful depth 
|of body, 
lines, 
bull of 
proving a _ splendid 
Victor (140609), 
2,450 Ibs., bred by W. L. Mars. 
is clean and 
wonderfully strong in back, rib, loin and 
heart girth; good in quarters and flanks, 
on strong short 
| body, 
end to end he could not lack constitution. 
He is proving a good getter, and, bar- 
ring all accidents, 
show ring this fall. 
Victor (70642), 
by the undefeated English winner, Count 
Victor, 
Bothwell’s 
Victor; Count Victor, by the undefeated 
Count Lavender; 
Blythesome 16th, considered the queen of 
the Upper Mill herd, by Wanderer (60138), 
who sired Scotland’s Crown, one of the 





by Master Charley (13312), imported by 
Illinois Importing Company, in 1857; imp. 


great sires of the day; grand-dam/ white, and then the combination of the 
Blythesome 9th, by William of Orange |two pbiending into a roan. All these are 
(50694), the sire of imp. Gay Monarch, |trye types, however. 


that did such great 
Robin’s herd. With a bull bred like imp. 
Blythe Victor, and with the class of cows 
he will be used on, 
great results. 


red 3-year-old that weighs 2,560 lbs., bred 
by Col. 
Godoy (115675) that heads the herd of Mr. 
W. P. Harned; 
Hero, the bull that made Messrs. M. B. 


steers he is feeding for the Chicago Fat 
Stock show in December next that will 
bear inspection, and must be seen to be 
appreciated. The advt. of “‘Tebo Lawn” 
herd will be found on our cattle page, but 
the stock should be seen by those inter- 
ested in fine stock, as no paper descrip- 
tion can do them full justice. 


A. Harris and Alvin H. Sanders to 
at Tittyton; she by 
(47444), by Roan Gauntlet 
Collynie undoubtedly carries as 


strong head and horn, with SHORTAGE OF CATTLE. 
great back, rib and 

Said a commission man _ yesterday: 
“This talk about shortage of cattle is be- 
coming tiresome. For three or four 
months {t has been, ‘supply of cattle 
short.’ It has been touted by almost 
every man who happened to be asked 
for information, and the live stock and 
agricultural papers have been full of it. 
Yet we continue to get 50,000 cattle or 
more every week; the year shows an in- 
crease of 100,000 over last year, and there 
is no sign of a let-up. I have traveled 
extensively since the opening of spring 
and I have failed to find a shortage un- 
less it is in the fancy beeves that only a 
few men from a state attempt to pro- 
duce, and for which there is at best only 
a limited demand.” 





good quarters, 
with short, 
wonderful 


good bottom 
strong legs. He is a 
constitution, and is 

sire. Imp. Blythe 
a red 3-year-old, weighs 
His head 
horn, 


masculine, strong 


legs; great depth of 
and with the width he has from 


will be seen in the 
He is sired by Golden 
bred by J. Deane Willis, 


that is the sire of Mr. George 


Color plays a prominent part in the 
great bull, imp. Nonpareil 


minds of many stockmen. With the 
Shorthorn, color would have to be reck- 
oned as a deficiency. There is no uni- 
formity with the Shorthorns, only so far 
as passing fancy desires to fix it. Thus 
we have the deep red, and the almost 


dam of Blythe Victor, 


work in Messrs. i —___. 
Does your farm feed your stock? Or 


are you paying other farmers for feed? 


| ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





one would expect 
Then there is Admiral Godoy (133872), a 


Cc. E. Leonard, by the Great 


25,687 cattle, 37,321 hogs and 11,042 sheep, 


he by imp. Spartan 


sheep the previous week. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Snider- 
Buel Co. 
Receipts for week ending June 13th were 


against 20,943 cattle, 32,712 hogs and 15,011 
As compared 


Gentry Bros. Seis" Vale 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 133065, heads our herd of pure Bates and Bates to ped, 

ure Scotch and Beotch to: ped cows of the most fashionable (a 
jes. Stock for sale at all times at reasonable prices. Parties met 
attrain. Farm two miles out. Telephone No. 20. 


BARGAINS IN SHORTHORNS! 


Four-yr. bulls, 3 by Victorious 121469, 1 by son of his, 3 reds, 1 dark roan, 5 yr. heifers by son of Victo- 
rious and son of Airdrie Duke of Hazelhurst 117846; 14’ cows are Renicks, z vdn hy Peris, Jese- 
| phine, Young Marys and Zelias, Bates topped. Call on or address, 


CHAS. L.. BUSH, Washington, Mo. 


Bulls for Sale! 


ril 30, 1896, at $200, or will trade him for heifers. Also val 


Easterday and Secret; these strains have been in th 
Call on or address, L _—_ 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. BELTON, MO. 


HEREFORDS atott inns, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. __ Independence, Mo. 


St. Louis NATIONAL Stock YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the eity of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National = Stock = Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Ss Scotch ’ 
Shorthorn Cattle. sievtnasstestemed 


ins. Imp. N il Victor 132573, Imp. Bl 153334 
115752 and Windsome Duke 11th, 121622, i service and large Hinglih Forkshizes. "You ite cae 
GEO. 

















| Shorthorn 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of A 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams o' 
since 1856, and are great milkers. 





. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 





























Shippers should 











Come and see or address, BOTHWELL, Nett — 








Crystal Springs Shorthorns. 


12 Yearling Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirklevin 

Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Princess, Braceletts and Goodness famili id si vi 

Kirklevington, Duke of Hazelhurst 1ith, 123062 and Wooddale Victor 128017, Come and one then eee 
n 


will bear inspection. Farm joins town. J.F. FINLEY TT ad 


LEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 


Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘stators 


BLACKWATER, 
Cooper Co., Mo 
Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. al Scote} 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both nae na ee 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “i's 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch, Bates and leading American families. BERKSHIRES of 
leading families of the breed. English Setters and Scotch Terri that have 1 $- 
ing bench shows of this country. Stock of all kinds for sale. Visitors always Ao agg tances renee 


me. 
- B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 














MEXICO, 








Jones & Son their reputation; dam of 
Godoy, 
Gauntlet; 
enswood Scotch Duchess 6th, by imp. 
Barbarossa (68197); 
of Ravenswood by Monarch (14941), bred 
| by Mr. A. J. Alexander; then lith Duke 
of Geneva, 10th Duke of Thorndale, imp. 
Flora, by son of Young Albion 15, im- | Duke of Airdrie, then to imp. Rosabella, 
ported by Ohio Importing Company in|by Bridegroom, 


imp. Golden Thistle, by Roan 


dam of Admiral Godoy, Rav- 


2d dam 4th Duchess 


to which a great per 























American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion congratulates all admirers of the 
breed on its unrivaled history and on the 
bright and cheering prospects for the 
future. Shorthorns have always been 
prime favorites, but their growth in pub- 
lic esteem, as indicated by their marvel- 
ous increase in value at recent public 
sales, has been unparalleled. From Feb- 
ruary 5 to June 7, 1901, a period of four 
months, 2,000 Shorthorns sold at an aver- 
age slightly above $300; 1,000 above $400, 
and 504 at an average of $523. With roy- 
alty of blood and a magnificent record 
on the field of action, why should not the 
Shorthorn grow in popularity? Why 
should he not go over and possess the 
land?’”’ 

We suggest to Shorthorn breeders that 
they should at once apply to Secretary 
Groves at Springfield, Ill., for a copy of 
this catalog, and so get in line for the 
shows. 


along the old lines, the manufacture of 
salted product, and on this account that 
city was in a position immediately to oc- 
cupy the field. It was already the great 
cattle market; it was tributary to the 
great cattle pastures; its operations in 
hog slaughter had brought its packers 
into business relations with all parts of 
the country and it was but natural that 
it should assume first place in the new 
business. 

At this point, however, the Cnicago 
packer was still nominally at a disad- 
vantage in any contest with the local 


local man had in his favor the cost of 
refrigeration and transportation from 
Chicago to his locality. The solving of 
this problem was simply the old story 
of the relative cheapness of conducting a 
large business, the small economies being 
more than enough to turn the scale. 

The complete utilization of the by- 
products which the Chicago packer prac- 
tices and which in the nature of things 
is impossible to the small butcher is the 
secret of the transition from a local meat 
supply to a dependence upon a few pack- 
ing centers. These economies of manage- 
ment, and the creation of a money value 
for products formerly wasted, represent 
not only an excuse, but the reason for 
the existence of the great packing firms 
of to-day. Where the old butcher slaugh- 
tered in order to sell the meat and threw 
or gave away the entrails, blood and re- 
fuse, in a modern establishment if the 
blood alone were allowed to go to waste 
it would carry into the sewer all the 
profits of the business. Every part of 
the animal is utilized, and even the undi- 
gested contents of the stomach are 
washed, dried and given a market value. 
The utilization of products goes even far- 
ther. Where the carcass furnished a raw 
product the packer secures a manufac- 
turer’s profit by converting it into the 
finished material. Thus the large packers 
as a part of their plant become manufac- 
turers of butterine, glue, fertilizers, pep- 
sin, soap and similar products. The profit 
which the packer secures from this care- 
ful utilization makes it impossible for 
the small butcher to produte his meat at 
a competing price, and his passing away 
was therefore simply another illustration 
of the inexorable law of the survival of 
the fittest. 

To give a concrete example of the effect 
of this utilization upon the selling price 
of meat the following facts are taken 
from the business records of a Kansas 
City packer. Forty native cattle, bought 
in Kansas City at $4.55 per cwt, weighed 


CALF CHOLERA. 





While bacteriologists are telling us all 
germs which produce calf cholera are 
outside of the udder of a cow, I am be- 
coming the more convinced that they are 
wrong in some of their conclusions, and 
the proper place to begin treating the 
disease is in the cow before the calf is 
born. Treat the cow before she becomes 
a mother that her milk may be food for 
her offspring and not be a poison which 
brings disease to the calf. When the calf 
is born use antiseptics and germicides 
upon the umbilical cord (navel) to pre- 
vent the entrance of germs there. Then 
we are going quite safe along the line of 
prevention of this dread disease. As far 
as treating the calf after it is once taken 
the chances are slim. We can more eas- 
ily clean the chimney before it burns out 
than we can subdue the flames after the 
roof gets on fire; and thus it is in com- 
bating with disease of an infectious char- 
acter. Especially is this true as regards 
calf cholera, abortion and other diseases 
of like character. First make the cow 
healthy by proper care and proper food 
and cleanse her blood with salts and 
other agents mentioned in previous arti- 
cles that her milk may be normal for 
her calf. Then provide a place for the 
calf so clean that no germs will find an 
entrance through the navel, and we are 
free from the disease. That is the whole 
of it in a nutshell, and is worth much 
more than remedies for the calf to stop 
its pain and rid its system of the disease 
after it gets there.—C. D. Smead in Na- 
tional Stockman. 





butcher for his hog market, because the- 








pedigrees of these 
veals the fact that there are no better 
bred cattle in the herd books. 

Col. Casey, in producing the “Casey 
Mixture,’”’ has, with rare good judgment 
in selecting bulls to use on these cows, 
followed the same principles ‘‘as though 
they were his own,’’ as did Amos Cruick- 
shank in producing his famous ‘“Cruick- 
shanks’’—nothing but the best bulls, re- 
gardless of families, were ever used, and 
they were as _ follows: Geneva Lad 
(35634), whose sire cost $1,500, a Renick 
Rose of Sharon bull. Col. Casey says he 
was a first-class show bull, weighing 
2,300 lbs. The next sire he used was Cam- 
bra Duke (25832), a Rosemary bull, bred 
in Kentucky, sired by a Renick Rose of 
Sharon bull—Duke of Mason (9898). This 
bull and his son, Gov. Sayers, a 2,700-lb. 
bull, Col. Casey thinks did him as much 
good as any bull he ever used. The next 
bull used was Geneva Oxford (74984) by 
Oxford Barrington (44588), a pure Bates 
bull, dam Rosetta 4th, by Geneva Duke, 
and the Colonel says he would pay $3,000 
to-day for a bull their equal. Rogetta 
4th he thinks the best cow he ever owned 
or saw up to the present day. The next 
bull used was Neptune of Willow Lodge 
(88172), a pure Scot, bred by J. C. Snell of 
Canada. The Colonel says this was a 
splendid bull and a great sire, having 
sired many of his noted show steers. The 
next sire used was Baronet 3d (96100), by 
Baron Lavender 3d, by imp. Baron Vic- 
tor. Baron Lavender 3d is also the sire 
of Col. C. E. Leonard’s champion bull, 
Lavender Viscount; dam by Baronet 3d 
was Grand Duchess of Gloster, by imp. 
Double Gloster (55406), bred by A. Cruick- 
shank, and the part of the present herd, 
about 75 head, that constitute the “Casey 
Mixture,” are considered by competent 
judges who have seen them to be the 
best lot of cows ever bred by one man in 
America. 

Within the last two years there has 
been added to this grand collection of 
cattle, by purchase, over 100 head, the 
best that money could buy; 35 head have 
cost, on an average, over $1,000 each, and 
at the head of this grand collection of 
cows stands the following high-class 
bulls: Imp. Collynie (135022), a red 3- 


year-old, bred by Wm. Duthie, weighs 
2,300 lbs., by the great Scottish Archer 
(59893), the bull that Mr. Duthie thinks 
the best he ever owned, by Cumberland 
(146144), by Pride of the Isles (35072). Dam 
of Collynie was Lavender 45th, which is 





1896. These are the foundation cows of the | cent of Col. C. E.*Leonard’s herd traces. 
“Casey Mixture,’ and an analysis of the | Admiral Godoy is a bull of great scale 
imported cows re- | and finish, and strong character, great 


| 


|Farm 4th, by imp. Royal Duke of Lan- 





depth of body, with plenty of thickness, 
with great length, and, in fact, a well- 
balanced bull from end to end. He is 
being used very extensively on the 
“Casey Mixture’ part of the herd, and 
that is proof enough that Col. Casey con- 
siders him one of his best bulls, or he 
would never use him on those cows. 
Another bull is Victor Bashful (152797), 
a red yearling, weight 1,490 lbs., bred by 
Messrs J. K. Crawford & Son, by Victor 
Baron (127266), he by imp. Baron Cruick- 
shank (106297), Mr. Dustin’s great bull; 
Victor Baron’s dam, Victoria of Hill 


caster, were both by the great Field Mar- 
shai. Victor Bashful’s dam is Bashful 
4th, by Knight of the Thistle (108652), 2d 
dam imp. Bashful 2d, by Field Marshal. 
This bull has great style and character, 
splendid head and‘horn, good length and 
finish; he is very“evenly balanced from 
end to end. He will undoubtedly prove 
a splendid sire, for’a bull bred like he is, 
backed up with the quality, finish and 
muscular charactér he has, could not 
help but make an impressive sire. Scot- 
tish Lavender, a red 14 months bull, that 
weighs 1,260 lbs., bred by Hanna & Co., 
by imp. Collynie (135022); dam Sweet Lav- 
ender, by Cortez (114864), bred by W. A. 
Harris. Here is a very promising young 
bull, with splendid style and character, 
backed up with plenty of quality and fin- 
ish. Victor Abbott, a roan yearling, 
weight 1,590 Ibs., bred by T. G. Wallace 
& Son, by Sir Abbott (128850), he by the 
four years’ champion of America, Young 
Abbottsburn (110679). Sir Abbott’s dam, 
Rose Dale Violet $th, by Scottish Chief 
(89317); 24 dam Rose Dale Violet, by 
Baron Victor (42824). Victor Abbott’s 
dam, Mary Best Uth of Maple Hill, by 
imp. Brunswicker (96512); 24 dam, Mary 
Best 6th of Maple Hill, by imp. Chief 
Baron (90991); 34 dam, Mary Best 4th of 
Maple Hill, by imp. Lord Cardinal (76010). 
This bull has four Cruickshank tops on a 
Vanmeter Young Mary foundation; he is 
a bull of good character, quality and fin- 
ish, with great scale. 

These last three young bulls are used 
on the younger portion of the herd, and 
with the list of stud bulls this herd con- 
tains, and the high quality of the cows 
comprised in it, “‘Tebo Lawn” ough: to 
produce as good Shorthorns as the world 
has ever produced, and we think when 
the public sees some of the young things 


$5.80. The continued drouth and extreme 


tle of all classes to come 


with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
increased 12,200, hogs 11,500, sheep 3,800. 
Receipts at the four principal markets in 
round numbers were 151,100 cattle, 303,700 
hogs and 107,200 sheep, against 105,700 cat- 
tle, 243,800 hogs and 98,500 sheep the pre- 
vious week, and 115,200 cattle, 305,800 hogs 
and 109,500 sheep the corresponding week 
year ago. 

CATTLE—Bulk in native division this 
week was composed of stockers, feeders 
and half-fat kinds of beef cattle. No 
strictly choice or fancy grades were of- 
fered for sale, but there were a few pret- 
ty good cattle which sold from $5.40 to 


hot weather has forced a great many cat- 
to market, 
which would not have come for some time 
had it been seasonable. Prices on all 
classes of stockers and feeders have grad- 
ually deciined, and close this week the 
lowest of the season, the demand being 
weaker than any time during the year. 
The liberal receipts were caused by the 
extreme dry weather. For the same rea- 
son, many buyers from the country hesi- 
tate to take hold, though prices have de- 
clined 25 to 40c during the week. The 
yards were fairly well cleared up to-day, 
as the buyers seemed more willing to 
take hold at the low prices than at fore- 
part of week. There was a good demand 
for the best grades of cow and heifer 
butcher stuff, and prices were steady to 
strong, while the half-fat and medium 
classes suffered a decline of 15 to 2c. 
Canning grades of cattle also show a de- 
cline of about 25c. Veal calves remained 
about steady, with top selling around 
$5.50. Bulls declined about 10c, while milk 
cows with calves were slow sale at bot- 
tom prices of the year. 
Quotations based on the preserit condi- 
tion of the market are as follows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.80 to $6.10; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.65 to $5.75; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.15 
to $5.60; fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.50 to $5.10; the bulk 
of the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards, good quality, at $5.00 
to $5.65, and the top was $5.80 for 1,493- 
pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,29 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$4.00 to $5.65, bulk of sales at $4.75 to 
$5.25; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds average, 
full range, $4.00 to $5.40, bulk of sales at 
$4.50 to $4.95; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds, full range, $3.00 to $4.85, bulk 
sold at $4.15 to $4.60. Feeding steers, fair 
to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $2.75 
to $4.35, thé bulk at $3.25 to $4.10, and they 
were medium quality; common to choice 
stockers, $2.00 to $4.25, bulk at $2.75 to $3.50, 
and the quality was fair; stock heifers, 
full range, $2.00 to $3.50, and the bulk at 
$2.50 to $2.90. Fancy native heifers sell at 
$4.80 to $4.90 and there were very few on 
the market; choice native heifers sell at 
$4.40 to $4.75; good native cows and heif- 
ers sell at $3.25 to $4.35; medium cows at 
$2.60 to $3.15; fair cows $2.25 to $2.50; infe- 
rior, light and old cows, $1.00 to $2.15; the 
bulk of the southwest cows sold at $2.00 
to $3.00 and the bulk of all the cows sold 
at $2.25 to $3.25. Canning cows sell at $1.25 
to $2.75. Veal calves, full range, $8.00 to 
$5.75 per 100 pounds, bulk at $4.25 to $5.00 
per 100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings 
sold at $2.00 to $3.75 per 100 pounds, with 
the bulk at $2.75 to $3.50. Bulls, full 
range, $2.00 to $4.00, bulk of sales $2.75 to 
$3.75. Stocker bulls sold at $2.15 to $3.25, 
the bulk at $2.65 to $3.00. During the 
week the milkers sold at a full range of 
$13.50 to $42.50 per cow and calf, the bulk 
of sales being at $24.00 to $34.00. 
SOUTHERN CATTLE —Receipts 384 
cars, against 393 last week, 288 week be- 
fore, and 360 corresponding week year 
ago. The market has declined almost ev- 
ery day, and to-day is fully 15 to 2c low- 
er on steers than the close of last week, 
while cows and bulls are not as much 
lower. We attribute the decline to the 
heavy receipts at other points, and the 
extreme hot weather, which has slack- 
ened the demand for beef. All markets 
are receiving lots of half-fat native cat- 





they will show this fall they will be con- 





SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires best 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address, rT 


and JACKS 


od in America and England 
N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 








ciest son of M.’s B 
Call on or address 


SHORTHORNS AND POLAND-CHINAS: 


Chief 23995; show boars by I Am Perfection; 75 pigs by Mo.’s Black Perfection, fan- 
.C. Three September bulls by Scotch sire, dam Bates bred cows 
J. R. YOUNG, RICHARDS, MO. 


10-yr. sows by Mo.’s Black 
Chief; 30 fall gilts by Peerless 








ing, filtering or injecting. 


i“BLACKLEGINE.” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine, Single Treatment ready for use. 


No mix- 


Applied with a needle furnished free. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 


Branch Office: 410 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixt 
tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 


HERD BuLLs—imp. Collyn 
bred by W. S. Marr; Admiral 


and $Seottish Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co 


Address all correspondence to 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED BY— 


C.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway Station, Clinton, Mo. 


ure,’’ Cruickshanks and other Seotch eat- 


le 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Victor 140609, 
Godoy 183872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vietor Bashful 
152797, bred by J. R. Crawford & Sonss Victor Abbott, bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 








through portions of Illinois, Missvuri and 
Kansas. Should the drouth continue, we 
look for heavy receipts of stockers and 
feeders and half-fat kinds for some time 
to come, but think the proportion of good, 
thick, fat cattle will be moderate. A 
great portion of the above named drouthy 
country is forced to ship out its stock 
cattle and half-fat kinds, on account of 
lack of water. Receipts of calves were 
light in the Quarantine division, but 
heavy in the native division. Light weight 
calves are selling strong, while heavy 
calves are some lower. Quality cf the 
steers was only fair, and the bigg de- 


Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulls and 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred. Call on or address 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


1AD- SHORTHORNS 





*“HEAD- 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H.H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 


A DEHORNER. 


The proper dehorner is a Polled Durham Bull. 
Write or call in reference to same 
G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 








cline was on the heavy weight cattle. 
During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory fed steers, 700 to 1,097 pounds aver- 
age, sold at $3.40 to $4.40, mainly at $3.70 
to $4.10; grass steers, 685 to 1,181 pounds, 
at $3.05 to $4.00, the bulk at $3.25 to $3.65; 
cows and heifers at $1.75 to $3.50, mostly 
at $2.75 to $3.00; stags and oxen at $2.90 to 
$3.25; bulls at $2.50 to $2.80 and calves 125 
to 250 pounds at $6.75 to $8.00 per head, 
with the bulk at $7.50 to $8.00. Arkansas 
steers, 800 pounds average, sold at $3.35, 
cows and mixed cattle at $2.25 to 32.10, the 
bulk at $2.50 to $2.90, bulls at $2.35 to $2.66 
and calves at $7.50 per head. Alabama 
cows sold at $2.00 to $2.50 and bulls and 
oxen at $2.85. : 

HOGS—Receipts for first three days 
were light and prices ruled steady. 
Thursday, receipts were moderate, and 
advices being favorable from other 
points, an advance of 10 to lic was se- 
cured. Friday receipts were moderate 
and market 10c higher on best, steady on 
medium grades, and 5c lower or very 
best, and steady on’ the medium grades. 
A fair clearance was made at follcwing 
values: Butchers and packers $5.9 to 
$6.35, Yorkers and shippers $5.90 to $6.00, 
heavy pigs $5.50 to $5.95, light pigs $4.75 
to $5.50, rough heavies $5.00 to $5.75. 

SHEEP—The decline of last week was 
fully regained. Best lambs sold Friday 
at $5.75, or $1.25 higher than close of last 
week. Sheep also made materiai gains, 
best bringing $3.75, or about 75c higher 
than close of last week. There was a 
fair run on sale Saturday, and values 
ruled about 10c lower than Friday. Stock- 
ers are in very liberal receipt, and de- 
mand for this class is very limited, best 
selling from $1.75 to $2.00. 

Monday, June 15, 1%1.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts amounted to 160 cars in the Quar- 
antine division, and prices were anywhere 
from 10 to 25c lower than the close of last 
week, the biggest decline being on the 
medium, half-fat cattle. Receipts in na- 





tle on account of the drouth which exists 





tive division were liberal, but included 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cot id and Shrop Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 





bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 

Registered Herefords. Ohoice Poland Chinas and 

high class Bar and Buff Rocks and White Leghorns. 
is season’s breeders, also early young stock for 

fallfairs. Drouth prices. 


ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 


sale. Call or ite. 
POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 











tered Hereford Bulls for sale; come and see 
m or write to M. B. NOBLE, Oiterville, Ill. 





very few fat cattle, the bulk being stock- 
ers and feeders. The stocker and feeder 
market shows a decline of 10 to 2c as 
compared with the low prices of last 
week. The demand was very weak. The 
best cattle here sold nearly steady, and a 
good inquiry prevailed for some strictlr 
choice cattle in both the beef steer and 
butcher lines. Chicago reported 9,000 
cattle and the market 10 to 2c lower. 
HOGS—Receipts liberal, market 5 to 10c 
lower than last week’s closing prices. 
SHEEP—Under very liberal receipts of 
both sheep and lambs, the market on 
lambs ruled from 25 to 50c lower than iast 
week’s closing prices, and 2%c lower on 
sheep. . 


COL. G. M. CASEY, Shawnee Mound, 
Mo., sold recently to J. W. Driskill of 
Spearfish, S. D., 24 Shorthorn bulls for 
service on Mr. D.’s ranch. This was un- 
qnestionably one of the best bunches of 
bulls that ever went west for ranch pur- 
poses. 








bucks forsale atreasonable prices. The pureScotch . 
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By a letter from Secretary Robnett of 
the Columbia, Mo., Fair, it will be seen 
that the directors have declared off the 
Fair for this season. If heavy and favor- 
able rains should immediately come, 
cooler weather follow, we hope the di- 
rectors will rescind the action they have 
taken. Rain may come bounteously soon, 
which might change the aspect of affairs 
materially. 

How it shocks the majority of men to 


really learn that they are growing old, 
says Columbus. The man who can speak 
of Abdallah 1, of Hambletonian 10, of 


of Henry Clay 8, of 
of George 
and even 


American Star 4, 
George M. Patchen and Dexter, 
Wilkes and Ethan Allen—yes, 


of Goldsmith Maid—must realize that the | 


lights and shadows of eternity are ap- 
proaching nearer every day; that the 
breath of age grows chill, and that in a 
few years he will pass beyond the sun- 
set’s gold and be forgotten. 
are honorable, we are taught, but the 
years of youth are ever precious. Not 
long since the writer was referred to as 
“old man Battey."" We have not yet 
fully recovered from the shock. 

There are some qualities in horse flesh 
that will attract buyers and some that 
will not. In breeding it is desirable to 


obtain as many of the former and as few | 


of the latter as possible. Let us see what 
will sell the most readily and for wie 
most money—most of us know what won't 
—for we have had experience along that 
line. Speed of a high order will always 
sell, and sell well, but speed of this class 
is uncertain to produce. Weight will al- 
ways sell a draft horse, if he is good in 
other particulars. This much is demon- 
strated every day. 
will sell a trotting-bred horse, if good 
looks be added. Beauty is a desirable 
quality, but if action, manners and sound- 
ness be not coupled with it, ‘‘beauty 
vain.” Soundness is essential, but sound- 
ness is not everything. A horse may be 
sound as the proverbial ‘“‘new milled dol- 
lar,” and still be difficult to sell at a 
satisfactory price. 

Frank Ervin, who has been preparing a 
stable of light harness horses at Kerr’s 
Park, Kansas City, Kas., has shipped 
his stable East with the intention of rac- 


ing them at Grand Circuit points. He | 


has in his string Riley B., 2:064%, black 
stallion, by Happy Riley, 2:25, that is 
owned by Patrick Liston of Rich Hill, 
Mo., an engineer on the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott and Memphis Railway; Little 
Squaw, 2:09%, black mare, by Kewanee 
Boy, 2:23, that is owned by F. O. Ceid- 
burg, Argentine, Kas., a brakeman on 
the Atchizon, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way, Lon Kelly, 2:17%, chestnut stallion, 
by Conflict 7902, son of Madrid, and others 
not so well known, but promising. 

The Missouri Derby, which is intended 
to stimulate the breeding of the thor- 
oughbreds in Missouri, will be a special 
feature of the Missouri State Fair races 
at Sedalia during the week of September 
9-13. The Missouri Derby, which is to 
become a permanent feature of the State 
Fair, will be held this year on Wednes- 
day, September 11, and for the initial race 
of 1% miles a handsome cash premium 


has been hung up. There will be a large | 


field to start and the race will be worth | 
going five hundred miles to see. ..ere 
will be a trotting, a pacing and a run- 
ning race each day of the fair, the purses, 
aggregating $6,800, assure the starting of 
some of the speediest racers in America. 
The colt’s feet should be carefully ex- 
amined. The frog and the sole of the foot 


sheuld be very carefully cleaned out and 
all dead and ragged portions should be 
is not meant 


removed. Now “cutting out’’ 
but removal of all the “used up’ ma- 
terial only. The wall should be seen to, 


broken horn and shells of horn should be 
carefully rasped and filed smooth. When 
these shells are left the dirt gets in and 
the shells remain and continue to en- 
the horny wall becomes so 
weakened that when the colt has to be 
shod there is very little sound horn to 
nail the shoe on, so that the colt starts 
The horny wall should 
be examined for quarter cracks and sand 
cracks, for these must be attended to or 
they may assume a permanent form. The 
well-shaped foot of the horse depends 
very much on the attention paid by the 
period of the 


large till 


with a bad foot. 


grower of horses at this 
animal's life. 


In the year 1840 Mona Riquet, a veterin- 
ary surgeon in the French Army, intro- 
duced the method of fitting horses’ shoes 
cold to the hoof to the notice of the then 
It was decided, after 
some delay, to make a practical experi- 
ment at the Cavalry School of Saumur, 
and this experiment, or series of experi- 
ments, extended over a period of three 
years. The horses in the school were di- 
and the 
former were shod with cold shoes, while 
the off-side horses were shod according to 
the hot-fitting method. Upwards of 22,- 
579 shoes were fitted cold, and of these 
386 were lost, detached or broken whue 
out of the same number of shoes fitted 
on hot only 123 were lost At a later period 
a Mons. Ambret of the Saumur School, a 
zealous believer in the cold-fitting meth- 
ol, adopted it in the regiment of cavalry 
to which he was attached. Of an ef- 
fective strength of 650 horses, from fliic.y- 
five to sixty lost shoes each month dur- 
The hot- 
fitting system was then adopted with the 
result that on a march of eighty miles 


Minister for War. 


vided into near and off sides, 


ing marches and maneuvers. 


only one shoe was lost. 


and | 


Gray hairs | 


Action and manners | 


is | 


Ben White, Ed Geers’ assistant trainer, 
is back from Louisville with the part of 
the Village Farm string that will be held 
over until] next year, says the ‘Horse 
World.” As Mr. Geeers will have a rath- 
er small campaigning stable this season, 
White will remain at Village Farm, 
where in company with George Foster 
and A. J. Magann, he will put in the 
summer developing new material for 
next season’s campaigning stable. Some 
of those he brought home from Louisville 
are among the most promising youngsters 
ever handled by Mr. Geers, but Mr. Ham- 
}lin is firm in the decision he made last 
jsummer, not to race any more of the 
| products of his farm until they reach 
| maturity. He believes many of the great- 
jest racing products he ever bred have 
| been prevented from reaching the full 
|measure oftheir powers by being raced 
| when too young, and. he means to save 
|others from such a fate if possible. 
| “The funniest race I 
|says a Memphis man, ‘“‘was when I was 
lin Moscow, Russia, in 1897. They first 
started each horse with a running mate, 
going two or three heats each, and giving 





ever witnessed,” 


the money to the one having the fastest 
average. The next race they started two 
horses at the wire, but in opposite di- | 
rections, and gave the money to the one 


that got back first. In still another race 
about twenty of them started, all on a 
five-eighths track. They stationed them 
jall over the track, I presume as a handi- 
cap, some in twos, three and fives, etc.; 
|\then at a given signal they all started. I 
|never laughed as much in my life. The 
|drivers were anxious to get off and be- 
gan to use the whip, and then of all the 
sights. They were strung out all over 
the track; often two would be going nose 
and nose. You could see a dozen races 
all at once, and all on the same track. 
| When they got tired they pulled out and 
quit. They were hitched to everything, 
from a bike to a buggy looking thing. I 
jnever knew which won. I had a pro- 
gram, but I couldn't read it. The inter- 
preter told me that one of them, a grand- 
looking horse, trotted in 2:21.” 

The following are the summaries of 
| the races at the matinee of the Gents’ 
| Driving Club at Forest Park on Saturday 
| afternoon: 


Free-for-all pace: 

|Monnut, blk. g., Colman Stock Farm.1 1| 

| Al West, Jr., b. g., Louis Spelbrink..2 2 
Time—2:23, 2:25. 

| Classified trot: 

|Hal Dumas, b. g., Montezuma Stables.1 

| Wilkesgold, b. h., Colman Stock Farm.2 

Time—2:35, 2:31%. | 

Classified trot: 

|Grace Grattan, ch. m., John Seim 


1 





|Mouse, b. m., L. Spelbrink.............. 22 
| "TMime—2:45, 2:38. | 
Classified pace: | 
| Nellie Dumas, b. m., L. Petersen..1 4 1) 
|Monbelle, ro. m., Colman Stock 

} UINUED Sidoncsaeeddenes subebhedsecssven 312 
Larry K., b. g., Clem Weick........ 421 
Wilkine, b. g., Jackson Johnson....2 3dr 


Time—2:25, 2:32%, 2:29. 

For next Saturday the club has decided 
to repeat the above program, and urges 
each member having eligible horses to 
notify the secretary early in the week of 
willingness to start, otherwise different 
classes will be arranged. 

At Davenport, Ia., last week many of 
the horses owned by members of the Gen- 
tlemen’s Driving Club were in evidence 
when the purses were divided. Among 
the winners there were S. C. Edgar’s Ida 
Sultan, E. P. Tesson’s Clara W., W. H. 





ja Frisco train. 


son of Ouray, without a strong fight for 
it, and when the circuit closes it will be 
found the big gelding has won as often 
as the mare. In the 2:45 trot Vanity S., 
2:244%; Alpha Wilkes and O’Grattan should 
all be in the money. There are several 
entries in the 2:45 class as well as some 
of the others that I know nothing of, and 
they may come on and win, but in the 
main I think I have given a fair line on 
the winners at Columbia. By the time 
they get to Sedalia those that have raced 
through will have shown what they are. 
Others will be in the field that will not 
start in the early races. 

Grattan, once a Missouri sire, adds 
Noreatur added a trotter and 


a 


BUYING MULES IN 8ST. LOUIS. 


New Orleans, July 5.—CQharbon‘ or an- 
}thrax has appeared in Bolivar County, 
| Mississippi, and is devastating cattle with 
frightful rapidity, and on many planta- 
tions 80 per cent of the mules have suc- 
cumbed to the epidemic. 
| In the infested district, twenty miles in 
|length, from Gunnison to Benoit, there 
|remains scarcely a work animal alive, and 
all work is suspendéd, sawe the desperate 
necessity of burning the carcasses. 

No human being has yét been attacked 
| by the disease, but there is danger, owing 
}to the unusually large nMumber of horse- 


| 


new one. | flies, house flies and mosquitoes, all of 
pacer at St. Joseph. Little Timber, bY | which, it is declared, may carry the 
Goodwood 4106, entered the list in lowa. | germs. af 

winning in three heats after dropping the | (Charles Scott, a planter, has lost 104 
first. Little Timber is a brother to Big | mules. It is said that large orders for 
Timber, 2:124%, and adds his dam Leonine, 


by Pilot Chief, son of Mambrino Blake- 
well, 
Maud McGregor, by Ben McGregor, goes 


up one point, as her daughter, Miss Del- | 


march, has reduced her record to 2:14%, a 
reduction of one second. The little iron 
horse, Alvin R., that has been relegat- 
ed every year for the last four years to 


the list of has-beens, has reduced his 
record to 2:13. Alvin R. is by the Spring- 
field, Mo., sire Douglas T. and out of the | 
great brood mare Fanny Garrett, by 
Panic. J. B. Larkin of Springfield, Mo., 


has a sister to him that is as good a hop- 
pled prospect as there is in the country, 


that he will sell so she can win out in| 


her first two races. 8S. B. by President 
Red, son of President Wilkes, has re- 
duced his record to 2:18%. Those that 
come to Missouri to pick up desirable 
green pacers make no mistake. 8. B. and 
George West, by Walnut Boy, both went 
from Missouri to Atlantic City, N. J., 
and we shall expect more and more of 
them to go, if we turn out a few more 
like Gyp Walnut, 2:08%; White Hose, 
2:08%; John R. Potts and 8S. B. 

Next week the Missouri work will be- 
gin in earnest at Moberly. I see it stated 
that Herschel has made a good season in 
1900. He is one of the best sons of Bel- 
mont, and should add very much to his 
list. 

Mr. Jackson, of Nevada, Mo., has a roan 
mare by the Clay horse, Anthony Wayne. 
She has been used for the last six or 
eight years as a road horse in St. Louis, 
Mo. She has been bred and is believed tu 
be in foal to Nutgregor. Mr. Jackson has 
bred two mares to Nutgregor in 1901, and 
will use his good daughter of Dumas for 
his own driving in 1902. She is now suck- 


|ling a good looking brown colt by Happy 


Riley. E. Knell 
pasture last week by fire. 


lost over half of his 
It caught from 
The grass was good, as 
he held off the stock until late, and al- 
though dry it was quite green under and 
stock were doing fairly well. Missouri 
never got such a scorching as she is get- 
ting now, and it will have its effect on the 
fairs this fall. 


COLUMBIA, BOONE CO., MO., FAIR 
DECLARED OFF. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is with re- 
gret that I have to announce that at a 
meeting. of our Board of Directors in 
conjunction with 25 or 30 of our ex-mem- 
bers and prominent stockholders it was 
decided that the only proper thing for 
us to do was to declare our fair off for 
1901. We have been hoping for rain, but 
none comes. You are too well posted as 





Sturgis’ Sophie and Bert Hoffman’ s Teah. 
Alt -of “them ~sturt" at ~“Dés* Mbdines this 
week. 


L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
|requested tc give some attention to the 
;entries at Columbia. There are only 12 
}entries in the 2:25 pace. Of these only 
;one has started that I have seen. Smug- | 
| Sler, +, Started in 2:25 class and won 
| the first heat in 2:194%. No attempt was 
afterwards made by him, as Dr. Moniceal 
;}won the next three heats with Manza 
| Pierce 2d in all four heats. Manza Pierce 
|is a bay mare by Manville and won the 
| 2: 30 pace at Peoria, Ill., in 2:18%, 2:238%, 
| 2:25%. Her dam is by Kene’s Bashaw, a 
son of Amboy. Flossie A., 2:24%, only 
made one start in 1900. This was in three- 
year-old class. Before she had an oppor- 
tunity to start again, she injured a ten- 
don and had to be laid up for the season. 
She was sired by Hershon, brother to 
Neva Seeley, dam s. t. b., by Ashland 
Wilkes, and should win at Columbia. In 
the 2:30 trot John G. Taylor will probably 
not start, having been sick most of the 
spring and summer. I know nothing of 
Ellison G., only that he is by Elliston, 
son of Electioneer. Easter Prince is by 
Prince Medium, and is a full brother to 
Prince, 2:12%. I do not know how he is 
being handled, but I think he has speed 
and quality sufficient to win. The race 
for place between the big son of Grattan 
and the big son of Allandorf should be 
close, my choice going with the black 
horse for place. Louise Jefferson is likely 
to set the pace, and I should expect her 
to win. 

Interest will center in the 2:17 pace. In 
this race I pick Monnut to win, Gratt 
doing the fighting. Billy Jeffries was a 
good horse last year. Joseph R. and Lon 
Kelley are hoppled pacers and are: liable 
to be anywhere. Lula L. is a large, strong 
mare and is in good shape. The evils I 
know not of I fear not. Midget, Winfred 
Stratton and Silver Dick come under 
this head. I consider Monnut most likely 
to win. Gratt in my opinion should be 


s. S 


}to the condition of crops and scarcity of 
| water for me to tell 


| 


you any of our 
troubles along this line. We found that 
without water we could not possibly get 
/our track in condition, and there would 
| not have been a thing to go in Floral 
|Hall. Our people are. alarmed and with- 
}out rain within the next week there will 
not be an 
| County. 
jot inferior hay. 
and creeks dry. 


Grass burned up. Ponds 


our inquiries from cattle breeders, 
certainly had everything to encourage us. 


ater at a cost of eleven hundred dollars, 


other expenses. 
ury account down to a low ebb. 


state in your next issue. 
necessity of this, yours truly, 
N. D. ROBNETT, Secretary. 
Columbia, July 13, 1901. 


CRESCEUS RIPE FOR RACE. 





The “Herald” says: 


hence. 


Ketcham. 


2:20 just before I left Cleveland. 





able to beat anything else in the race. 
Lon Kelley has been taught to stay all 
the afternoon when necessary. If not 
given too much work he should be good 
at Columbia and I should select him for 
third, and Lulu L., by Ouray, son of On- 
ward, and the big sorrel from Indiana 
ready to step into the money should any- 
one make a mistake. I do not bank on 
any horse that has to wear the Indiana 
ornaments, when there are equally good 
ones who do not wear them. In the 2:35 
pace the stallion from Chanute, Milton L., 
should be a good one. Manza Pierce, 
2:18%, if not stale, ought to be a good 
one, and a favorite. Silver Slippers is 





Leg and Body Wash. 










Tuttle’s Elixir 


le Trotig Park, M March 23, 1900. 
Dr, 8. A. Tuttle, V. ee * 


Dear 8! nar | A r Elixir for pe ten i be 
diluted i a for fog and body wash wash, pot ra it Che best w . 
for or-es fron soring Vowanstnes ap oa tiie he 


cord than 


are much liable to take — 


soren 
likea wash compounded of aituted 


apply to the a and pe on a 

bandages spo nge the body a: ut 

on light blanket. Guai seteed to 
enane desired 


results or money 


when done up with witch hazel 
J. H. NAY, 


very fast, but wears the ornaments. The 
big sorrel mare California is coming 
fast, but has never been asked to go the 
clip that will be required to win at Co- 


Race horses often become sore lumbia. 
and stiff from continued strain . 
on the nara‘ Srpcks, Kot Nothing takes Earnest B. is a sire in Lafayette coun- 


ty that is jumping into prominence. He 
has a three-year-old out that seems able 
to step around 2:10 and promises to be 
one of the sensations of the year. I do 
not remember his breeding, although my 
first thought was that he was a Wilkes- 
mont. John R. Potts was second to Dr. 
Monical in 2:12%, 2:10%, 2:18%. Mattie H., 
by him, is from Moberly. Another race 


,» and Cr 
within himself at the finish. 


when he starts to beat the record.” 


He will meet The Abbot here, Boralma 
and Charley Herr at Boston and Charley 
Herr at Lexington. If he can win all 
three races his earnings for the season 
will foot up something like $35,000. Be- 
tween his engagements at New York and 
Boston Cresceus will probably make an 
attempt to beat his own record and that 
of The Abbot. Mr. Ketcham says he 
likes the Glens Falls track for such a 
trial of speed, but as the Grand Circuit 
meeting there is scheduled for the same 
dates as the meeting in New York, some 
other course must be chosen. 

Although the Detroit Driving Club has 
offered a purse of $2,500 for a free-for-all 
trotting race at the Grand Circuit trot- 
ting meeting next month, it is not prob- 
able that Cresceus will start in a race 
until he meets The Abbot at Brighton 


to the list of great brood mares. | 


ear of corn raised in Boone 
Oats a failure, one-fourth crop 


Had the season been favorable every- 
thing pointed to our holding the best Fair 
we have ever had, with our nice lists of 
entries in races (for which we are largely 
indebted to the RURAL WORLD), and 
we 


We have just completed 64 feet of new 
amphitheater with a new promenade run- 
ning full length of old and new amphitne- 


besides about four hundred dollars of 
This brings our treas- 
I hope 
you will be able to appreciate our con- 
dition and feel that we were under the 
conditions surrounding us justified in de- 
claring our Fair off and that you will so 
Regretting the 


George H. Ketch- 
am, owner of the champion trotting stal- 
lion Cresceus, 2:04, recently talked inter- 
estingly about the great horse that is to 
meet The Abbot, 2:08%, in a battle royal 
for the championship of the trotting turf 
at Brighton Beach less than two months 


“Cresceus never before pleased me as 
much as he does this season,” said Mr. 
“He is feeling like a fighting 
cock and just wants to run away on a 
trot. I let him step his first mile below 
It was 
trotted in 2:17, with the last eighth in 14% 
was actually going 
I believe his 
record will be 2:02 or better before the 
end of the season, provided he has the 
good luck to get a good day and track 


Mr. Ketcham says Cresceus has only 
three engagements to race this season 
and at present there are no other engage- 
ments in sight. These races are at 
Brighton Beach in August, at Boston in 
September and at Lexington in October. 


| mules have been forwarded to the St. 
| Louis market. 


|A HORSEMAN’S VISION FUL. ._..E- 





Themas J. Gladwell of Toledo, O., a 
well known and wealthy breeder and 
owner of trotting horses, was kicked to 
|death on Friday night, June 29, by one 
of his favorite horses. A queer story 
is told in connection with his death by a 
|dispatch sent out from Toledo the day 
jafter his death. The dispatch is as fol- 
lows: 

It appears that the gift of looking into 
the future was bestowed upon Thomas 
|J. Gladwell, the millionaire broker and 
horseman, who was killed last night by 
the kick of a favorite pet horse. Mr. 
Gladwell, who has been the owner of 
large strings of fast trotters and pacers 
for the past thirty years, was at the 
|matinee of the Toledo Driving Club at 
the Fair Grounds last Saturday after- 
noon. He had always taken part in the 
races and last Saturday, when he failed 
to put in an appearance on the track 
with his flyers, several horse owners gath- 
ered round him and asked him the rea- 
son, and inquired if his health was poor. 
Mr. Gladwell is reported to have replied 
in substance as follows: 

“There is nothing the matter with my 
health. I never felt better in all my 
life. I am not superstitious, and do not 
believe in ghosts, spirits and all that 
sort of thing, but I assure you, gentle- 
men, that I saw a peculiar vision last 
night while lying in bed. I was wide 
awake and realized all that was going on 
just as fully as I do now. While lying 
on the bed, thinking about one thing 
and another, a bright vision appeared 
before my eyes. The dark room was all 
lighted up. I saw myself as plain as I 
see you, bandaging the leg of that sorrel 
mare, the pacer. I led her into the stable 
and struck her on the haunches with my 
open hand, and then she let fly with her 
heels, struck me in the forehead, crushed 
in my skull and allowed my brains to 
drop out. I saw myself lying bleeding and 
helpless on the stable floor, my colored 
stable boy running to my assistance, my- 
self trying to get up and then falling 
j}back again helpless. I saw myself car- 
ried to the ambulance and taken to the 
hospital. There I saw myself die, and 
lastly I attended my own funeral and saw 
the coffin containing my body lowered 
into a grave in Forest Cemetery, under 
a spreading elm tree. The vision told me 
this was all to happen on Friday evening, 
June 28, but I concluded to heed the 
warning to-day, and that is why I am 
not driving. The vision made me nervous 
and 1 can’t force my mind away from 





| 


| The vision as related by Mr. Gladwell 
| to his friends came to a full and com- 
|plete realization last night. He appar- 
lently forgot all about his vision, or he 
was in the hands of fate and could not 
avoid what death had in store. He was 
bandaging the leg of his sorrel mare and 
led her into the stable, and as she stepped 
into the box stall be placed his hand on 
her hips, and being of a nervous tem- 
perament this startled the mare and she 
let go with her heels, catching her owner 
squarely on the forehead and crushing 
in his skull. There were the pools of 
blood, brains dashed out, attempts to get 
up, colored stable boy calling for help, 
ambulance, trip to the hospital, and death 
there, all enacted in perfect 
with what Mr. Gladwell 
seeing in his vision. 
the vision relating to the grave under 
the spreading elm tree will be fulfilled, 
as Mr. Gladwell 


be buried in case he was called away 


grave was dug to-day to receive his re 
mains to-morrow. 


the truth of the above statement. 


imaginative reporter. If Mr. 


horse owners? 
oath that Mr. 
statements to 


them? The 


will declare under oath that Mr. 


do sometimes foretell coming events. 


THE OPENING SEASON. 





“Western Horseman.”’ Indeed, 


wonderful summaries. 
At the Pekin, Il., 


sequence 
described as 
Even the part of 


purchased a_ burying 
site around this tree years ago and left a 
sketch of how and where he wanted to 


suddenly. The location brings the grave 
directly under the elm tree where the 


The RURAL WORLD is skeptical as to 
In 
other words, it believes the vision story 
was all concocted in the brain of some 
Gladwell 
did tell of having a vision such as is de- 
scribed above, it is very easy to confirm 
it by the statement under the oaths of the 
several horse owners who were gathered 
around him. Who were these several 
Will they declare under 
Gladwell made all these 
RURAL 
WORLD does not take any stock in these 
vision stories—but if these horse owners 
G. 
made all these statements prior to his 
death, it will have to believe that visions 


Quite properly, it can be said that the 
trotting season proper of the new century 
opened last week, and it'can as properly 
be said that it was a brisk opening, says 
if the 
time made last week—the opening week— 
proves a true index of the season’s work, 
the Year Book for 1901 will contain some 


meeting some truly 


| work was less phenomenal, but scarcely | | 
a heat was won anywhere in slower than 
standard time. 

At St. Mary’s, Pa. the brown mare, | 
Bernice, by the Qhio sire, Bobby Burns, | 
stepped one heat in the free-for-all pace | 
in 2:114%, and, by the way, she promises | 
to rival Effie Powers as a half-mile track | 
performer. 
The fastest heat at Mansfield, O., was 
2:17%, by Ima Dawson, in the 2:17 pace, 
but the, time averaged good in all classes. 
At Oskaloosa, Ia., the chestnut gelding, | 
Charles Dewey, won a heat in 2:14% in| 
the 2:15 pace, while Alpha W. won the 
second heat in the free-for-all in 2:12. The | 
2:30 trotters went in 2:21%, while the 2:30 | 


pacers did not beat 2:22%. 
Up in Canada, at Strathford, the three- | 
year-old pacing colt, Hal Patron, by 


Prince Dillard, won a half-mile three- 
best-in-five-heat race in 1:08%, 1:07%4 and 
1:08%, and Miss Delmarch won the 2:15 
pace in 2:15%, 2:14% and 2:154%. The slower 
classes went along in from 2:18 to 2:26. 
At Jackson, Mich., the racing was ‘‘red- 
hot'’—and so was the weather—but no es- 
pecially fast time was made. Many other 
meetings were held throughout the coun- 
try, and, with scarcely an exception, 
good, stiff racing resulted, giving the 
season a most auspicious opening. 


FEEDING COLT AFTER WEANING 





There are colts as the saying goes, says 
“H. 8." in the “Drovers’ Journal,”’ but 
the differences betweenthe young growing 
horses are to a very large extent due to 
the management and to the feeding, chief- 
ly. Colts are born, it is true; but to a 
large extent they are made by care and 
attention, and of these the feeding is the 
most important. A young animal may be 
very justly compared with a plant. The 
seed may be of the best, but unless the 
culture is equally good the growth is 
stunted, and by a continuance of profit- 
able, healthy, vigorous plants. The young 
animal of whatever kind it may be is 
subject to this same natural law, and 
thus we see the best blood at times going 
back to a very low position, aue to the 
neglect to which it is treated. It is worth 
while to mention this, for it is quite a 
common occurrence to see the avoidable 
deterioration of a well-bred young animal 
due simply to this mistaken thought that 
blood will tell, as the saying is, and thus 
it is expected to stand good for itself, in 
spite of neglect and mistake. Blood, the 
truth is, represents years and generations 
of the best feeding, one generation inher- 
iting the gains made by previous ones, 
which have been due to the most skillful 
feeding. So it will be a simple loss of 
money to pay high prices which are only 
justly due for the service of a sire of 
high character, and then to think that in- 
herited influence will work without suffi- 
cient feed to support it. But this mistake 
is often made, and we have seen an ex- 
ample of it in a young animal entered in 
a class of pure-bred stock at an agricul- 
tural fair, which had been badly neglected 
and simply because a dreadful example 
of what neglect will do to the best pos- 
sibly bred young animal. The owner of 
the animal in revenge for what he was 
ignorant enough to think was a fraud 
upon him, stood by his unfortunate colt, 
and bitterly abused the breeder from 
whom the young thing had been bought. 
Knowing the blood, a purchaser got the 
animal, and by due attention fitted it for 
the next year’s exhibition and secured 
that first premium for it as a yearling. 
This instance goes to show how blood 
will tell two ways. It tells when it is ill- 
used and just the same it answers to 
just and proper education. This word 
means leading up, in its true literal ver- 
bal sense, and it most truly illustrates 
the subject under consideration, that the 
young colt of good blood will respond 
only to the best treatment, and if the 
sire has been educated as highly as he 
has, the progeny of such a horse must 
needs be reared on the same lines of sci- 
entific feeding. 

The question of kinds of grain foods 
and whether these should be fed whole or 
ground is of primary importance. Oats 
leads the list of grains, but a change 
of foods is exceedingly desirable, as it 
not only stimulates the appetite, but the 
digestion and assimilation as well. And 
just here it will be useful to under- 
stand the difference between these 
words digestion and assimilation; for 
there is a most important difference be- 
tween them. 

An animal eats its food, chews and 
grinds it with its teeth, and makes it in- 
to a pulp by mixture with the saliva, 
which is really and truly the first of the 
digestive and solvent fluids of an animal. 
The teeth crush and grind the food, and 
the more palatable this is the more is 
the flow of this fluid, thus with pleasant 
food the mastication in the mouth is most 
perfectly performed, and as the saliva is 
a solvent, and a chemical fluid as well, 
the food thus thoroughly masticated has 
its starch to some extent changed into 
sugar by it, and so the food goes into 
the stomach already partly digested, 
and this is one of the facts which should 
be duly considered by the feeder. 

Every animal loves a change of foods, 
it is possible for any animal to live on a 
single food, but it will never improve on 
it. Wild animals in a state of nature 
never improve. They cannot improve; 
this is easily seen to be an impossible 
thing for them. But mankind only is an 
improving animal, and when civilized is 
constantly bettering his condition, and 
improving everything he comes into pos- 
session of. And it goes without saying 
that this is the result of improved feed- 
ing, adding to the lists of food sub- 
stances, and, as by improved feeding the 
stock improves slowly, every improve- 
ment is fixed by breeding and so the 
process goes on. Feeding paves the foun. 
dation for training, and every gain is 
firmly fixed and made the basis for future 
gains. Thus it is our horses are constant- 
ly bettering their records in every way, 
and what has been accomplished, impos- 
sible to think of only a few years ago, is 


phenomenal performances were enacted. 
The very first race was an eye-opener. It 
was the 2:35 pace, the field made up of 
“green” horses; yet the second heat was 
won in 2:12% by a bay gelding called 
Plenty, by Superior. We should say he 
had speed in plenty. The 2:16 pacers went 
in 2:1114% and the 2:20 trotters in 2:154%. The 
“green” trotters, in the 2:40 class, stepped 
three heats, all under 2:15, the California 
mare, Sue, by the old yearling champion, 
Athadon, putting in two. heats in 2:14\%. 
The free-for-all pacers moved along four 
heats in 2:07%, 2:07%, 2:09% and 2:10. 

At the Minneapolis meeting the green 
trotting mare, Meta Arthur, by Kirke 
Arthur, placed the 2:30 trot and three 
winning heats in 2:16%, 2:16 and 2:15% to 
her credit, in a romping‘kind of fashion, 
which led many horsemen to think she 


only a starting point for future im- 
provement. All our live stock has been 
subjected to the same influences. 
have two-year-old cattle which weigh as 
much as the old five-year-old steers did. 
Our cows at two years old yield more 
butter in a week than any average three 
of the stock of fifty years ago. 
come to market under a “year, 
bring the values of two or three year old 
wethers of a generation back. 
this increases the profits of the breeders 
and feeders, and is equally an economy to 
the consumers of all the products of our 
farm stock. The lists of foods at com- 
mand almost bewilder the scientific stu- 
dents, not to think of how the farmers 
and stock feeders are at a loss to choose 
this or that, as being the most effective, 
and thus economical, and so profitable. 
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gain in knowledge is equivalent to such 
economy in work that the profits of work 


of this knowledge, the consumer gains 
his share of the benefits in lessened cost 
of the finished product. 
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apply it to practical use, and so every 


increase, while. thanks to the value 


And in regard to 
our live stock interests, this advantage 
is perceived on every hand. For with 
improvements in horses, there are gains 
made in every way in our live stock. The 
beeves bring more to the farmers and 
feeders; the cows are yielding twice the 
product of some years ago, and the sheep 
and swine, even the poultry has its share 
in the general improvement; and thus 
the world is the better for this great ad- 
vance in knowledge. 

This is all a result of the modern ap- 
plication of the ultimate principle of 
economy by which the art of feeding an- 
imals has been so greatly extended and 
by which our choice of foods is enlarged 
so much, and by the extension of the 
knowledge of the chemisty of foods which | 
enables the feeder to vary the bill of fare 
of his live stock, and to economize in the 
cost of feeding; and thus reduce with | 
profit the market value of all his animal] 
products. The writer has to excuse 
himself for extending the above remarks, 
but they are made for the purpose of ex- 
citing a due interest in this most import- 
ant subject to the farmer and live stock 
breeder and feeder, whose end in view is 
of course the profit he may make from the 
feeding of his stock. And in regard to 
the feeding of the young colt; we have 
to show how much is to be gained by 
the animal itself by scientific metnods of 
feeding; how these contribute to the con- 
stant improvement of the stock, and at 
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HORSE WANTED! 

4 or5 years old, 16 hands high; must be sou nd, 
handsome and remarkably high styled; black, 
chestnut or sorrel. 

Will pay good price for fine one oun to edu- 
eate for saddler. Address C. B. SHOURDS 

Chicago Athletic Club, Onicage, iit. 





FOR SALE-- The best three-year-old saddle stal- 
lion on the market. Also a three- 

soli old premium Jack. Together or separate. 
hese are among the best animals ever owned or 
bred at Limestone Valley. They should head »# 
breedin, e want room for our annual hog 
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the same time may reduce the cost of the 
foods consumed. 





WHERE ARE OUR HERO HORSES: 





All wars, down to ours with Spain and 
England’s war in South Africa, have pro- 
duced historic or hero horses, as well as 
hero soldiers, says the ‘“‘Western Horse- 
man.’’ But the war for free Cuba is end- 
ed and the war in South Africa is near- 
ing a finish, and the only war horse 
either continent, or in either war, that 
has had conspicuous mention is the shag- 
gy haired and hog maned pony that has 
carried through so many unequal fights 
the remarkable Boer soldier, Gen. De 
Wet. 

Perhaps some poet or romancer of he- 
roic verse may yet be found to put into 
rhythm or tropical jingle the cavalry ex- 
ploits of Gen. Funston in the capture o 
Aguinaldo or ‘some sculptor may carve 
into the eternal marble Funston and his 
horse, as we now see in our national cap- 
itol Thomas and his horse, and in front 
of the White House Gen. Jackson and 
his horse. 

All our great soldiers, whether of cav- 
alry, artillery or infantry, were enthusi- 
astic devotees of the horse. Gen. Joe 
Hooker wast the finest rider in the Fed- 
eral army and Stonewall Jackson and 
Gen. Lee were both riders and devotees 
of the saddle horse, both in peace and 
war. 


Before the war of the American Revo- 
lution Gen. George Washington was a 
reckless follower of the hounds in Vir- 
ginia, astride his noted war horse Green- 
way. He rode this English bred charger 
in the old French war. In the disastrous 
battle of July 9, 1755, known as “Brad- 
dock’s Defeat,”” Washington, who was on 
the staff of Gen. Braddock, had four bul- 
let holes shot through his coat and two 
horses killed under him. Greenway, then 
owned by Gen. Braddock, was mounted 
by Washington after Gen. Braddock re- 
ceived his death wound. But the game 
horse survived the battle unscathed. Ev- 
er afterward Greenway nipped the green- 
est pastures at Mt. Vernon and when the 
war of the revolution broke out Washing- 
ton refused to take the old war horse 
into the conflict. 


Washington rode 12 different war horses 
during the war of the revolution, and 
three of his most noted battle chargers 
have gone on the shining canvas or into 
the eternal marble, and into history with 
their great master. These are: Nelson, 
a@ superb chestnut, 16 hands, with four 
white legs, presented by Gov. Nelson of 
Virginia; Fairfax, a blood bay stallion of 
high finish and metal, that was fatally 
shot at the battle of Trenton and left on 
the field. The last and most famous is a 
milkwhite mare, so often shown in en- 
gravings. She died from exhaustion in 
the battle of Monmouth. Nelson was 
made immortal in pictures, as Washing- 
ton rode him for the last time in war at 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. This horse outlived his im- 
mortal master and ended a life of ind 
lence at Mt. Vernon at the age of 36. 
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LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
JAS. W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am sel ling 
ja the best breeders everywhere. Posted on p edi- 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


R 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE 
GENTRYVILLE, MO. 
tI breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 


of patrons say I know howto sellthem. Write for 


terms and dates. 
ve Stock Auctioncer, 


R. I. HARRIMAN, as Bunceton, 


Up-to-date in every particular. a> veelling for the 
best breeders in the country. 


HARRY GRAHAM, 


LIVE STOCK AND » AGE, ania 
Auctioneer. 


TERMs Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 

IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 

From the best imported and native strains. Farm 
situated 2 miles from station; telephone at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if desired. Correspondence 


solicited. te stock for sale at all times. ° 
SWINNEY, Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 
phis R. R. 





Shorthorn Heifers. 


A choice lot of registered cows and heifers for sale. 

Write for petees 

Ww.H. vULE eee & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 


Rams For Sale. 


Delaen, Merino and Cotswold cross from noted 
flock. Ewes sheared ave: of 13 Ibs. Buck 25 lbs. 
Also two Shorthorn a! calves, reds, at the farm of 

AUGUST ©. ORF, Dardenne, Mo. 








RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top- 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 





the Kansas be Show, 1900. 
E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED. PATTERSON, M 
RB. BR. and teleph 8 on, Bu ton, Mo. 





ATALOGUES for Shorthorn — compiled or- 
furnished compliers at attractive prices. Address 
THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE- 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ill. 
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FARM cen ; 
Red Pollied ae. 


IL, near St. Louis. 
ENGLISH fire piooded and 


fine stock. ¢#~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 
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Farm Wagon or Log Truck this season, w 
will send free a copy of our booklet entitled 
“A Lesson (on wheels) or What BRowN Said.” 
Address The Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, O. 


on a postal card, his own address and t he ad- 


Berkshire H Aen Brahma an 
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J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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‘ SHORTHORN CATTLE-Zoerssticn "ce mae 
9 in ng ae “Spree, | Dat will attract attention is the 2:28 trot. | Beach on August 15. Mr. Ketcham says |could have put in one heat in about 2:12.|But at the same time education runs Kms " Sheed imown Go tha brovd, aud felewa-Onian beget 
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Home Circle 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 





If you were a little girl again, 
Mother Mahone, Mahone, 

What would you do the long, long day, 
Playing alone, alone? 

If I were a little girl again, 
Nora, my own, my own; 

With just one long, long sunny day 
To play alone, alone; 

If I were a little girl again, 
And fairy folk were true, 

If paper dolls and human hearts, 
And all the world were new, 

Ah, listen, listen, little one, 
I'll whisper what I'd do. 


To the violet lips I'd put my ear 
And hush my heart that I might hear 
The secret of its sweetness; 
I'd search beneath the fungus shelves 
For glimpse of goblins, gnomes or elves; 
I'd run a race with the laughing brook, 
Or chase it to some witch-kept nook, 
Whose spell would stay its fleetness; 
I'd hide in the haunt of the mocking bird 
Till I learned its melody word for word; 
Full length upon the moss I'd lie, 
Content beneath the hanging sky 
In that one day’s completeness. 


If I were a little girl again, 
Even as you, as you, 
If fairy folk were truly folk, 
And all the world were new, 
I'd just be happy, little one, 
Till the long, long day was through. 
—St. Nicholas. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE FARM KITCHEN. 





The rule on our farms is that the wue 
is the cook; the hired girl is the excep- 
tion, being found only in the kitchens of 
the very well-to-do farmer, or where 
sickness or many little ones make her 
presence a positive necessity. Many more 
farm wives would have a girl to help 
during the warm weather when fruit 
picking and canning and the extra force 
of men to harvest the grain make the 
cooking a heavy task, if it were possible 
to secure help which would be help. If 
there are girls in the home of the wealthy 
farmer, they have become so auept in the 
art of housekeeping that the untrained, 
careless girl is a torture. Then, in ru- 
ral districts, a girl will be the more ad- 
mired if among her accomplishments her 
friends recognize her ability to do house- 
work and cooking with a finish. 

Now, in view of the fact that the wife 
or daughter will be the presiding genius 
of the farm kitchen, it should be fitted up 
so as to minimize her labor. Where there 
are means to provide a _ kitchen and 
kitchen outfit that will save steps, ren- 
der the woman more comfortable while 
caring for her family and take the sting 
of drudgery out of the work by giving her 
convenient and labor-saving ucensis; it 
is little short of cruelty not to do so. 

The kitchen should not be too large. 
This is a mistake that is made in too 
many farm kitchens, making it roomy 
enough for eating in as well as for a 
cook room. Have a dining room, if you 
don’t a parlor. The screened porch is the 
ideal summer dining-room for the farmer, 
‘especially if it be an east porch. This 
needn't be the cheerless place it so often 
is. A little study of the city woman’s 
porch will help any farm woman to have 
a summer dining-room that will be a com- 
fort to her and all who eat at her table. 

But that kitchen, let it, if possible, have 
a west window or door, where much work 
can be done while it is cool. The most 
comfortable one I ever knew had a door 
and window that opened to the east and 
the same to the west, with porches on 
each side. The sun didn’t long trouble 
the cook of that house. In very cold 
weather the west door was fastened up 
and only the eastern entrance used. 

Let the kitchen be high. Hot air as- 
cends, so give it a chance to go up above 
the cook’s head. Every woman knows 
the utensils she most needs. The writer 
fears too many as much as she does too 
few. It is a good plan to have a few 
extra granite pans, a kettle or two and 
some such utensils stored away that can 
be used if the occasion demands. 

The kitchen will hardly be complete 
without a smokeless blue flame or gaso- 
line stove. There is nothing so aggra- 
vating as to have to build fires and the 
fuel be green wood and have to blow and 
blow and pick chips to get a fire started. 
I only know of one thing more so, and 
that is no wood, and father and all the 
men away at work. The oil or gasoline 
stoves rout this torment from the kitchen. 
It is often not our work as much as the 
conditions under which we labor that 
render us dissatisfied. Farm kitchens 
need revision, and the demand will be 
met, so let the wives be studying on the 
problem, that the very best will be the 
result. MRS. MARY ANDERSON, 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. ° 
JUST INA MAY AGAIN. 





} have been intending to come in for a 
tew minutes for several weeks, but other 
cuties kept me back. I was just 
‘pleased to death’’ with the nice things 
fvnt Sarah said about me, and only a 
proper sense of modesty has kept me 
zvum monopolizing a weekly space in the 
C.rele since. Thank you, Aunt Sarah, it 
is these little pleasant words that make 
the rough edges of life smoother. 

Idyll, I haven’t thanked you for your 
kind letter yet, but do so now. You see 
that 1 am not yet “there,” but, notwith- 
standing, I know your words are “truth 
itself." “Experience is a dear teacher, 
and I long io embrace her.”’ I should like 
to have Pine Burr pass ‘“‘them molasses.” 
I fancy she could do so with grace. What 
a lovely pen picture was that “rural wed- 
aing.”” 1 wish I possessed more of the 
sweet contentment that seems to pervade 
our Circle. Don’t think that I am a dis- 
contented one, but this restless unsatis- 
fied ambition which keeps me ever striv- 
ing to achieve—to step higher—to do 
.something, this is what I mean. Some one 
quoted, “Are we ever satisfied, I won- 
der, till grave grass binds us under?” I 
wish that some sister would send me all 
of this poem. It haunts me, that little 
fragment. 

Suzanne is a nice addition to the Circle. 
It seems such a short time ago when 
“sweet eighteen and I were friends to- 
gether.” She must not leave out “When 
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Knighthood Was in Flower,” if she has 
not already enjoyed its pleasures. An 
jolder book, but one which is delightful, 
lis “Phroso,”” by Anthofly Hope. When I 
lam clear out of humor with myself and 
my books (which is not a frequent occur- 
rence), I just take down one of Opie 
Read's character stories and soon find 
myself back on earth again, in a good 
humor with the world in general. 

I enjoy Ella Carpenter's letters very 
much. I have friends in Washington, 
near where she has been taking us in her 
pleasant ramblings. They “are from 
| Missouri” and live in Dwamish. Four 
dear girls they are, and they are making 
their own way in the city after the go- 
jahead Missouri way. 

1 am still nursing that reunion idea, but 
| have another scheme in my head by 
which I hope to meet with at least one of 
our sisters. 

We are going to have our own fair this 








fall and | want Emma See Roberts to 
come and “reune” with me. She lives 
in Audrain and we always count her in- 


habitants as at least half way ‘Boone- 
ites." Gather up your quilts, jellies and 
chickens and come to the Centralia Fair, 


or come without them, and we will for- 
age on some one’s “display.’’ I have ad- 
ded one more picture to my collection, 
but dear friends, the mucilage bottle dries 
up between whiles. I think that Mr. 
Chubbuck and his charming wife (I am 


{in love with her because I understand 
that she reads all of our letters and ‘“‘fixes 
{them"” right for publication, and I feel a 
|kindness for any one who interprets my 


|penmanship aright), might condescend to | 


| contribute a couple of pictures to the “‘al- 
| bum.”” 
thy of striving for, right in the center of 
|the book. That is a long way from the 
front, but I have hopes of the rest of us 
getting in some time. 

If I could draw I would sketch in my 
|impressions of you all, but alas! I would 
fear that some of you might object—not 
to the ideal attempted, but to the result 
achieved. INA MAY. 

Boone Co., Mo. 

By the way, Ina May’s photograph has 
not been received.—Editor. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OUR COMMON TALENTS. 





(Concluded.) 

We may resort to the realms of liter- 
ature to find an example of talents ra- 
tionally followed. Take Jules Verne or 
Rider Haggard, two well-known writers 
who have well-developed imaginative 
abilities. The faculty of imagination was 
in the main their talent, but the success 
to which they have arrived, as is evi- 
denced by their works, was made possible 
only by the mental energy, hard work 
and close attention to duty, which they 
enlisted in their services. 

Now, the four men we have mentioned 
could not at the start, or in fact at any 
time have exchanged places with each 
other in the field of prominence without a 
change of that natural gift of genius 
which is designated Talent. It would be 
unreasonable to think that Edison, with 
lall his talent of invention along the line 
of electrical and like sciences, could have 
attained any great degree of prominence 
in the literary world, had he drifted into 
that kind of work unconscious of his real 
life work. He is just such a man who, 
{had he been one of the castaways on 
“The Mysterious Island,” could have 
availed himself of his inventive talent to 
render his situation less desolate, but his 
talent is not such as would have enabled 


him to fabricate the plot of that interest- | 


ing book. Neither could Westinghouse, 
who has helped to make the city of Pitts- 
burg world-renowned in industry, have 
left his safety railway appliances, his 
steam and gas engines, his electric dyna- 
mos and motors, and his wonder-inciting 
system of polyphase power transmission 
by alternating currents, in order to write 
thrilling romances like ‘‘She” and ‘The 
People of the Mist.’’ It would, of course, 
be just as unreasonable to think that the 
two successful writers, with all their tal- 
ent of imagination, could have been suc- 
cessful in the field of mechanical inven- 
{tion, and given the world the many and 
now indispensable products of Edison and 
Westinghouse. 

The four men of whom we have been 
| speaking are examples of talents ration- 
ally developed by hard work and close 
attention to duty. They have not been 
more blessed with talents than many oth- 
ers in their special lines, but with that 
grit or tenacity of purpose which has en- 
abled them to avail of their talents to the 
fullest extent. Again, they have not been 
more successful as regards realization of 
well-directed efforts than have been many 
men in other occupations who have been 
utterly unnoticed or are soon forgotten, 
because, as has been pointed out, the ef- 
fects ‘of the talents of the four men under 
discussion are sometimes mistaken for 
|the talents themselves because of the far- 





| 
|conservative, public as opposed to ob- 


lscure. Had the talents of the four been 
|something which was not of the public 
|kind, they would still have been success- 
ful in realizing the full extent of that tal- 
j}ent had they given to it the same reso- 
lute energy of action, but the chances are 
that the men themselves would have 
passed unnoticed, as has been the case 
with hundreds who have succeeded in ra- 
tionally following their predestined lines 
of effort without publicity. 

Fame or worldly prominence alone is 
not any more significant of success in in- 
dustry than it is of success in life. A suc- 
cessful man in workmanship, as in the 
four instances given, may sometimes lay 
claim to fame in its reasonable sense, but 
at the same time a man whose talent has 
been of an opposite nature to theirs, or of 
the obscure kind, may find and follow its 
path by efforts just as commendable until 
he arrives at industrial success, and yet 
remain unnoticed by his fellow-men. 


not in kind, at least in number or worth 
of talents, and that it is an axiom that 
talents are so apportioned among us all 
as regards nature of talent as to be of 
the greatest service and to tend to lead 
men to success in its broad sense, should 
teach those who feel they have found 
their talent to have contentment with 
their work, no matter how humble that 
may be. Every person has within him a 
talent along some particular walk in life. 
If that talent has not by natural envir- 
onment been so brought to the surface of 
his nature that it seems a definite first 
part of him, he should seek earnestly 
within himself till he finds it, and then 
by persistent effort cultivate it till it be- 
comes an irresistible power to move him 
to success. If first circumstances have 
so favored him that he seems to be drawn 
at once to the work in life to which ..s 
talent appertains and after circumstances 
present no insurmountable obstacle in his 
way, then shall that much more be ex- 
pected of him in the way of progress in 





I'll promise them a position wor- | 


{reaching kind, progressive as opposed to: 


The fact that all are blessed alike, if | 


| his work; just as, in the Parable, the tal- 
ents of silver were given to each servant 
j}according to his several ability. 


}to cultivate it and follow its course at 
\least to success in industry, he is indeed 
acting like the servant who buried his 
|talent of money instead of so expending 
}it that it should gain him more. 

| A man sometimes finds his talent, and 
|follows its course with painstaking ef- 
| torts till he reaches the highest planes of 
| worldly or industrial success and‘ still is 
|not successful in the broad sense of the 
|word. His talent may have been Trade, 


land by that talent and hard work of mind | 


or body he may have so succeeded in busi- 
ness that he has accumulated a vast fort- 
une, and Still is nothing more, perhaps 
jless, of a man, but the fault was only in 
himself. His efforts all along the pre- 


scribed line of his talent were actuated | 


not by a desire to be successful in life as 


regards devotion to the well-being of | 
humanity, but by a desire to gain riches, 
The same well-directed efforts which will 


take us ‘to success in industry or busi- 
ness when we apply them to our individ- 
ual talents of genius or ability, must 
also be applied to all our adventitious 
qualities and worthy traits of character 
that we may be sometning of a successful 
|mature in life or well-doing. The serv- 
ants in the Parable who doubled their 
talents of money were commended and 
|promoted not because of their financial 
success, but by reason of their faithful- 
}ness to duty. J. G. ALLSHOUSE. 


| Armstrong Co., Pa. 





CUCUMBERS AND TOMATOES. 





| The following is an excellent way 
|put up cucumbers to keep through the 
| winter or until eaten: To ten quarts | 
|small cucumbers, fresh from the vines, 
j}add one cup salt and cover them with 
|boiling water; let stand with weight on | 
|for twenty-four hours, rinse thoroughly | 
jand pack into a jar, or any vessel you | 
| wish to use; cover with hot vinegar, add- | 
jing more vinegar each time you add | 
scalded cucumbers. 

| Spices can be added if desired. When 
|jar is full cover with grated horseradish | 
|to prevent moulding. This is not original, | 
|but good. 

| It is claimed by many that tomatoes 
‘are hard to keep, especially in glass jars. 
{It is not difficult to keep tomatoes in 
glass jars, according to my original plan | 
for canning them. I believe my way the 


best, as I have not lost a jar in the past} 
three years, and we put up a great 
|many, as we are fond of them. Have 
kept some for two years, and we never 
use any except glass jars. Following I 
|give theeplan: 

Prepare good, solid, ripe tomatoes by 


scalding and peeling, then cut in pieces; 
fill the jars with the tomatoes, leaving 
out the liquid, as you will have an abund- 
ance of juice without this liquid, which 
collects while cutting them. Screw caps 
on jars, without the rubbers; have the 
washboiler prepared by placing strips of 
wood on bottom to prevent the jars com- | 
ing in contact with the bottom of the 
boiler; then place the jars in, not allow- 
ing one to touch another; put in cold 
water until about half way up the sides | 
‘of the jars, and boil or steam for one 
/hour and a half. Lift carefully from | 
stove, and now, as the tomatoes have 
|shrunk somewhat, take from one jar and 
fill the others full, moisten the rubbers 
in the juice, put on and seal quickly.— 
Farm and Home. 


GOOD RECIPES. 

PEACH MERINGUE.—Line a pieplate 
!with good pastry, fill it with stewed 
|peaches which have been _ properly 
sweetened, flavored with kernels and 
|strained; dredge a little powdered sugar 
over the fruit, and bake the whole in a 
j}hot oven until the under crust is done. 
|This will take from half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Meanwhile prepare a 
|meringue of the whites of two eggs and 
two large  tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Spread this roughly over the pie, which 
return to the oven and bake slowly for 15 
|minutes longer, being sure that the oven 
| is cool enough to impart to the meringue 
jin that time merely a delicate brown. 

PBACH PUDDING.—Pare and mash to 
|a pulp ten large, ripe peaches; mix the 
|pulp with half a pint of sweet cream and 
la quarter of a pound of powdered white 
|sugar, stirring them together very hard. 
|Next, beat the yolks of five eggs (omit- 
| ting the whites of three), and stir them 
{gradually into the mixture. Stir the 
|whole well together, and bake in a but- 
|tered dish three-quarters of an hour, 
| when spread over the top a frosting made 
|of the whites of the three eggs and ten 
|heaping teaspoonfuls of white sugar 
|beaten to a stiff froth; then return to tae 
oven and brown very light. Serve cold. 





ICES WITHOUT A FREEZER. 





If ice is procurable, one can enjoy 
| many frozen delicacies, even though not 
|possessing a freezer, the substitutes 
|requisite being two tin pails, one deep 
land narrow, one larger, and rock salt. 
|The narrow, deep pail should have a 
tight-fitting cover. 

Lemon Ice: Grate the rind of 1 large 
| lemon into a 2-quart bowl. Be careful 
|not to let any of the white stray in, by 
| grating too close. Add the juice of 6 lem- 
fons, 1 quart of water. Make very much 
sweeter than lemonade. Freeze as fol- 
lows: Place mixture in the deep pail, 
put on cover, and put the pail into the 
larger one. Fill in the space with layers 
of pounded ice, alternating a layer of ice 
and a layer of rock salt. Continue to 
pack in this manner, even covering the 
top. Spread over the entire pail old car- 
pet. Set in cellar 1 hour. In removing 
cover, be careful not to let any salt fall 
| into the pail. 
| 








FOR MOSQUI' OES. 





A Southern method of preventing mos- 
quitoes from biting consists in the liberal 
use of kerosene, although its attendant 
fire hazard should be carefully kept in 
mind. The Charlotte ‘‘Medical Journal” 
says “that suspending a small flannel 
rag, wet with kerosene, at an open win- 
dow or door, will keep mosquitoes out of 
aroom. Rubbing kerosene over the hands 
and arms, it is said, will compel a room- 
ful of mosquitoes to stand back. It is 
well known that kerosene is a most de- 
structive agent of mosquitoes’ eggs, when 
applied to the surface of ponds and 
stagnant pools.—Philadelphia Record. 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Albert 8S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn, (the well-known clothier), says if 
eny one suffering from a kidney or blad- 
der disease will write him, he will direct 
them to a perfect cure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, just tells you how he was 
cured. 





If by | 
| inattention to his natural gift he neglects | 


to | 


AFTER ALL. 





We take our share of fretting, 

Of grieving and forgetting; 

| The paths are often rough and steep, and 
heedless feet may fall; 

But yet the days are cheery, 

And night brings rest when weary, 


world, after all. 


Though sharp may be our trouble, 
The joys are more than double. 
The brave surpass the cowards, and the 
leal are like a wall. 
To guard their dearest ever, 
To fail the feeblest never; 
| And somehow this old earth remains a 
bright world, after all. 





There's always love that’s caring, 
And shielding and forbearing, 

Dear woman’s love to hold us close and 
keep our hearts in thrall; 
There’s home to share together 

In calm or stormy weather, 
|} And while the hearth-flame burns 
a good world, after all. 


| 


it is 


The lisp of children’s voices, 
The chance of happy choices, 
The bugle-sounds of hope and faith, 
through fogs and mists that call; 
The heaven that stretches o'er us, 
The better days before us, 
They all combine to make this earth a 
good world, after all. 
—Margaret E. Sangster in the July Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HELPS IN LIFE. 





Oh, every heart hath its pain, 
And every mind hath its sorrow. 
Though clouds appear and rain, 
There will be a bright to-morrow. 

It is the aim of a great many people, 
and should be of all, to make life filled 
with patience, energy, spirit, courage and 
perseverance in the pursuit to succeed in 
any enterprise that is an honor and aid 
to humanity, both in this world of exist- 
ence and the Haven of eternal peace and 
joy which we hope to reach. 


Exclude everything from the mind that | 


is saddening and agitating to the nervous 
system, for the nerves are linked with 
the brain, and its powers of assistance in 
expressing the thoughts and emotions of 
the mind. The mind is of greater value 
to man than fine gold and grander than 
a beautifully jeweled casket set with pre- 
cious stones. The mind's jewels are love, 
wisdom and affection. Keep to the cheer- 
ful, bright, true and endearing ideals of 
existence, for thoughts are things and 
you can keep yourself almost entirely by 
the thoughts that fill-your mind. 

Your aim in life wil! never rise higher 
or fall lower than the principles that form 
the foundation your mind is building up- 
on. Patience is the mother of success 
and power. And power was never re- 
vealed without great effort. 

MISS FRANK J. LANEY. 

Mo. 


Pettis Co., 


DEAL GENTLY. 





“She is so peculiar,’’ said one lady in 
| speaking of another. 

Do we ever stop to think, I wonder, if 
she who is “‘so peculiar’ should clip from 
|the character and reputation of the 
| speaker all that she considered ‘‘pecul- 
iar’ and all that she might call her faults 
|—how much there would be left? 

We are very grateful when our friends 
excuse our faults and peculiarities and 
we should be glad to deal just as gently 
|with others. Have we not found it true 
that those who are the most ready to 
|eriticize have themselves the most imper- 
fections? 

How often in our daily conversation we 
set in judgment on another’s misdeeds; 
without mercy bringing all they have 
said and done into cold review. Shakes- 
peare never said truer words than these: 
“He shall have judgment without mercy 
who has shown no mercy” 

ICE CREAM. 

Scald one quart of milk. Beat two eggs, 
| white and yolks together, until light; add 
}a little of the scalded milk before putting 
|in two cupfuls of sugar; then mix in one 
| tablespoonful of cornstarch. Pour into 
| the scalded milk) cook, stirring constant- 
ly. When cornstarch is cooked, set aside 
to cool. Add flavor (one tablespoonful to 
the quart) and’one pint of whipped 
cream, and freeze. 





STICKING AT IT. 





Most failures lie in not going on long 
enough. The hour that tests a man is 
that in which the first fervor of his un- 
dertaking has died out, and yet the goal 
of his efforts seems a little farther off 
than when he began. That is like the 
point in the revolution of a driving wheel, 
where the forward push of the piston rod 
has ceased, and its backward pull has 
jnot begun. A vast mass of human enter- 
|prise, in great things and small, breaks 
| down at that point, and many a good 
| work is deferred until it finds a man who 
has the impetus of faith in sufficient 
measure to carry him round wat curve. 
It is the mark of a really able man to 
finish what he began, in small things 








and in great alike.—Sunday School 
Times. 
AN EARLIER DEBT. 
“This world,” the liar to the laggard 
cried, 
“Owes you a living. Snatch it if you 
can!”’ 
“An earlier debt,’”’ the voice of truth re- 
plied, 


“Must first be paid. the 


world a man!” 


You owe 





ROLY POLY PUDDING.—Butter slices 
of bread and lay neatly in a quart bak- 
ing dish, sprinkling between the slices 
Taisins, seeded and cut fine currants and 
chopped citron. Beat two eggs light, 
add one-half teacupful sugar, a little nut- 
meg, or any extract liked, and one quart 
milk. Stir thoroughly and pour over the 
bread. Let stand one hour, then bake 
in rather a quick oven half an hour. 

These puddings do not require sauce in 
serving. 





LEMON PIES. — Three tablespoons 
flour wet up in a little water, pour on 
this boiling water enough to make it the 
consistency of starch; remove from stove 
and add the beaten yolks of four eggs, 
one cup sugar, a pinch of salt and the 
grated rind and part of the juice of one 
large lemon. Line two pie tins with rich 
crust, pour in the mixture and bake till 
crust is done. Beat the whites of eggs, 
add four tablespoons sugar and the rest 
of the lemon juice, pour over the pies 
and brown in oven. These pies are de- 
licious. 





And somehow this old planet is a good 


~ Poultry 


THE HEN DOCTOR. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: My business 
leads me continually among the poultry 
raisers, in fact there are not many that 
have a better opportunity to learn and 
observe than myself. Queer propositions 
are continually coming up. I call them 
propositions for the want of a better 
name. One of the queer (comic) proposi- 
tions is the continual caution we get in 
some of the poultry papers about feed- 
ing corn to poultry. A Government Ex- 
periment Station recently started in to 
| prove the absurdity of feeding corn and 
}made a discovery. The discovery was 
that corn proved to be one of the very 
| best feeds. This certainly took some of 
| the tucks out of the expert in charge, but 
j}at the same time it evidences the great 
| good these experiment farms are to the 
people. Had it not been for this experi- 
ment farm, and others since then, we 
would yet be loaded down with column 
after column of rehashed theory on the 
corn question that was more misleading 
|than real good to the poultry raisers. 
Yes, corn is actually good for poultry, 
and so are Irish potatoes good for the 
Yankees, yet with nothing but potatoes 
we would degenerate right along. 

Before long now we will get the annual 
lectures on comfortable housing of the 
flocks for winter. If I may be excused 
for presuming to know a little about it, 
I would say be very careful ahout hous- 
ing them up too closely, too early. There 
are lots of healthy flocks made invalids 
by putting them through a sweating pro- 
cess before winter has really arrived. You 
will make more money in the poultry 
business if you study the situation more 
and read theoretical poultry articles less, 
Comfortable houses are not hot houses; 
yet a great many will gather their crop 
of chicks off the trees and fences when 
|the first frosts come and confine them in 
| uncomfortably warm houses—good inten- 
| tions but very poor judgment. | 
Another very weak place in poultry | 
| management is to allow too many chicks 
!to grow up in one small coop and allow 
them to stay there until the weather gets 
cold. The sweating process in the coop 
and the cold fall mornings ‘“‘when they 
are turned out’’ make too much of a 
change, besides the sweating process has 
nothing in its favor. 

Now to my text (nearly forgot it was 
chicken doctoring). Yes, it does pay some- 
times to doctor a temporary ailment, but 
a drug store attachment to a hen house is 
a mighty poor advertisement of the 
| flock. I very often buy a few head of fine 
poultry or a few sittings of eggs. A sort 
of instinct (will call it experience) has 
taught me to steer clear of the chicken 
doctor’s fleck when hunting for something 
healthy and vigorous. I have a friend 
|that makes me most awful tired on the 
| remedy question. No doubt this is what 
|makes me such a crank the other way. 
| Well, this remedy friend of mine keeps 
| fowls, more than this he keeps a poultry 
house right up to snuff and has a variety 
fof remedies ready for emergencies at all 
| times—lice killers galore, roup and chol- 
jera remedies, liver and digestion lotions, 
fancy grits, etc. His poultry house smells 
| like a tan yard after a rain on account of 
|the numerous applications of everybody's 
| lice killer, It is a wonder to me that his 
| fowls have not all died, instead of part of 
them. 
| words, 
|eggs scarce and infertile and an all-round 
fizzle. If any of the RURAL WOnh. 
readers have discovered any new reme- 
|dies, please make them known, as I am 











very anxious that my hen doctor friend | 


;}gets the 
all die. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


whole list before his patients 
M. M. JOHNSON. 





CAPONIZING. 





Caponizing is not quite so popular as it 
was at one time. In the markets this 
year, good sized chickens suitable for 
roasting, have brought a better price 
than the capons. The poultry editor of 
the ‘‘Massachusetts Ploughman” directs 
attention to this fact of the market, and 
adds that there is some labor and risk in 
caponizing, but this is not where the 
greatest loss occurs. “The capon will 
rarely reach the weight necessary to sell 
at the highest price until it is from a year 
to a year and a half old. The roasting 
chicken is not often over eight months’ 
old, and may be younger. If he is not 
well fattened at that age there is a dan- 
ger of his decreasing in value until he 
sells as an old rooster at about half the 
price he would have sold for when young- 
er.""—The Record. 


ire! Fire!! 


When that cry sounds how people 
rush to help and sympathize! And 
when some fireman rescues a woman 
from the flames, the 
streets echo with ap- 
plauding shouts. 

And yet if that 
woman had perished 
in the flames it is pos- 
sible that she would 
have suffered less 
than she suffers al- 
most daily from the 
inflammation which 
disease has lighted in 
the delicate womanly 

organism. 

, hat fire of inflam- 
mation can be put 
out. The R gone 


% Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
phones > cg not only 
establishes je gap 

ity an ies 
codeablicg drains, but 


it heals inflamma 





4 


tion 
and ulcerations and 
cures female weak- 
ness. It makes weak 
women strong and 
sick women well. 








"I suffered for four with what four phy- 
sicians pron u tion and of 
the uterus,” writes Broo! of Kirby- 
ville, Taney * Also i mai 
pe pam agg je En ag 

complica’ good ns, 
tat Dees gens Had teen Confined to 
my ive months when I wrote to you. I 
received your ly very soon and then dis- 
missed my ph: and began taking Dr, 
Pierce’s I took eight bottles of his 
‘Fa Prescription’ and ‘Golden Medical 
¥ to get better at once. In 
two months I could sit up in a chair, and kept 
potiing Sater. In four months could do all my 
ouse washing and sewing.” 





To sum this case up in a few, 
his fowls are continually ailing, 
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SHAPE OF NEST. | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is not | 
the time of year to set hens, but my ob- 


| servation, in a limited way, leads me to 


| believe that there are a great many peo- 
ple who set hens do so on the hit-or-miss 
| plan. They do not study the requirements 
of the case. Most made nests are too 
much dished, and the eggs roll together 
|too easily, hence the hen in getting on 
breaks her eggs and ruins the hatching | 
and vitality of chicks hatched. A study 
of the case leads one to note that the 
turkey hen when allowed full swing builds 
an ideal nest, dished just enough to keep 
the eggs from rolling apart. She does 
not have to step down into her nest, but 
|steps in and stands on one foot (on a 
level with eggs), the eggs spread anu 
there is no breaking. There are no side 
obstructions, such as box, or case; the air 
‘circulates equally, and the result is nearly 
jalways satisfactory, 
{disturbances that the hen cannot con- 


jtrol. I think if these hints are followed | 


poultry raisers will benefit in the future 
| from them. 

| The rule will hold the same for chick- 
jens as for turkeys. I only have a few 
| hens and set four this year; two of them 
in boxes with deep nests were almost a 
| total failure, and two in flat baskets with 
|mests made like a turkey’s nest had 34 
|chicks out of 35 eggs. A READER. 

Johnson Co., Mo. 


BEWARE OF WET FOOD. 





It is a mistake to suppose, because the 
chicken is small, that it needs to be fed 
|mainly soft food, says the ‘Poultry 
Monthly.’”’ No other one thing causes so 
many deaths among young chicks as wet 
|}corn meal, left where they can run into it, 
|trampling the food with their dirty feet, 
and then leaving a large part of it to fer- 
|/ment, which it is sure to do in the warm 
sunshine.. The food for the chicks should 
be as nearly dry as it can be, to feed con- 
veniently, and corn meal should never be 
given to small chicks except as it is 
mixed in a dry, crumbly state. A very 
good feed for little chicks is corn meal, 
bran and ground oats, equal parts. For 
this purpose, the oat meal shoul. be sift- 
ed, so as to remove all coarse matter, 
then mix and bake hard like a johnny- 
cake. To get this bread in good shape to 
feed, it should be run through a mill and 
ground fine. But we believe in giving dry 
grains from the start—pinhead oat meal, 
millet, finely cracked corn and wheat. 
Some fine grit and charcoal should be 
placed where they can get at it. Whole 
corn should not be given to chickens until 
they are quite large; the kernels are too 
large for them to digest well, and 8s 
heating nature makes it likely to ferment 
in their gizzards, as corn meal will do, if 
eaten freely. Wheat is an excellent feed 
for chickens after they are eight or ten 
weeks old. 


DOES FOOD AFFECT 
EGGS? 


Mr. James J. H. Gregory, the pioneer 
seedsman, Marblehead, Mass., writes tthe 
“Massachusetts Ploughman,’’ Boston, on 
this subject. 

We all know that the size of eggs 
varies with the breed of fowls, but does 
it vary any with the richness and quan- 
tity of the food fed to them? 

Have our wideawake agricultural exper- 
iment stations any data that will throw 
light on this question? If not, it certain- 
ly is worthy of investigation. 

The results from my own experience 
incline me to take the affirmative on this 
question. I know that my eggs average 
larger than those of my neighbors, with 
a constancy that difference in breeds or 
age of the fowls will not explain. I keep 
about the same varieties, and all of us 
have a greater or less proportion of old 
fowls. 

My practice has been to feed most 
abundantly and but once a day with 
mixed grain in sufficient quantity to leave 
generally a little surplus over. I feed 
also boiled potatoes and drop in occason- 
ally cabbage and clover. My fowls, there- 
fore, have food always before them. 

The economy of this plan will, I know, 
be questioned by many, but I have aver- 
aged in a flock of about twenty-five hens 
nearly 160 eggs annually to. a_ fowl, 
though kept cooped up all the year, and 
when killed they are fat as butter. It 
will be difficult to file a reasonable bill 
of complaint against my method. 

I am the more inclined to a liberal 
style of feeding because of the fact that 
most of my grain is seedhouse waste, 
which could not be readily utilized in any 
other way. 


THE SIZE OF 


If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEL 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, etc. 





barring. storms and | 


Dr. 
nl. 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 
OF OUR ELECTRO OzON1ZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE CURE 
of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 
write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, 


BED WETTING sUBED. Sample Free. 


May, Bloomington, 








POULTRY. 





$1.50 per 16. 


WHITE ROCKS exclusively; eggs, 
RO Porissant’ Mo. 


BT. B. HUME, 
WANTED—1,000 FOX CUBS; always inthe 
market. R. G. MASON, Kirksville, Mo. 


BL FF ROCKS, 8. L. Wyandottes and 8. 8. Ham- 


burgs. Good game, try me. 
J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Il. 











1882. EGGS &1.50 PER 15. 1901. 

High-class Lt. Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Black Lang- 

shans, Barred Ply. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 
| 90 to 95. H. T. REED, Camp Pornt, ILL. 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
FARM. Brown and White Leghorn, Barred and 
| White P. Rock. Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys. 
| Eggs half price. CIRCULAR FREE. 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 








South Downs. 
Maple- Poland-Chinas. 
Hurst Bight best breeds of poultry. 


J orthorns. 
Good stock at fair prices. 


| 5 Beautiful as any that grow, 

| S Eset as any that cluck or > Bred 

|e bo *) crow. Young stock forsale.) by 
our wants. 


Write 
Nepenthe Poultry Ranch, New Florence, Mo. 


Russellville, Tenn. 








FOWLS ON THE FARM. 





| Professor Gilbert, of Ottawa, Canada, 
|in answer to the question ‘‘Why are poul- 


{try valuable to the farmer?’ gives the 
following reasons: 
| Because he ought by their means to 


|convert a great deal of the waste of his 
| farm into money in the shape of eggs and 
chickens for market. 

Because with intelligent management 
they ought to be all-year revenue pro- 
| ducers, with the exception of perhaps two 
|months during the moulting season. 

Because poultry will yield him quicker 
return for the capital invested than any 
of the other departments of agriculture. 

Because the manure from the poultry 
house will make a valuable compost for 
use in either vegetable garden or orch- 
ard. The birds themselves, if allowed to 
run in plum or apple orchards, will de- 
stroy all injurious insect life. 
| Because while cereals and fruits can 
only be successfully grown in certain sec- 
tions poultry can be raised for table use 
|or layers of eggs in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Because poultry-raising is an employ- 
ment in which the farmer’s wife and 
daughters can engage and leave him free 
to attend to other departments. 

Because it will bring him the best re- 
turns in the shape of new-laid eggs dur- 
ing the winter season, when the farmer 
has most time on his hands. 

Because to start poultry-raising on the 
farm requires little or no capital. Under 
any circumstances, with proper manage- 
ment, poultry can be made with little cost 
a valuable adjunct to the farm. 





STOCK TO SUIT THE DEMAND.— 
Stephen Beale, who perhaps is the best 
authority on poultry matters in England, 
says that “those who have been accus- 
tomed to the more succulent and finer fia- 
vored European poultry know that it is 
distinctly superior in quality, and hence 
there is small likelihood of the European 
{taste coming to follow American feeling 
jin this direction.” Also that in their 
|market the birds of first rank have white 
|flesh and white legs, those of second rank 
| whitish flesh and dark legs, and the third 
{rank are those with yellow flesh. And 
| yet it is a fact that large purchases are 
| beginning to be made in this country for 
English markets. It is well to adapt our 
product to the market we are seeking 
for. In this way success comes with poul- 
try as with the dairy, beef and any other 
product.—The Record. é 








WHEN HENS WORE BITS. 


Sid Conger of Indiana told an amusing 
bit of poultry history in his speech at the 
banquet which was one of the features of 
the recent poultry show at Quincy, Ill. 
“Don’t rush in and buy everything you 
see advertised as a cure for all the ills of 
poultry breeding,” said Mr. Conger. ‘‘Too 
well we recollect when we started in poul- 
try breeding that we bought all the pills 
that we saw advertised and all the cures. 
And one little article I remember seeing 
extensively advertised 30 years ago was a 
poultry bit to cure feather eating. We 
tried it, of course. Think of a hen wear- 
ing a bit in her mouth, fastened on by 
running a wire through her comb, when 
every one of you have a simpler cure and 
a quicker cure right in your pocket! Take 
your penknife and pare her beak so th 
she can’t hold a feather, and if she eats 
eggs cut the end of the beak off, and she 
will give it up at once.” 
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Pain = Killer 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
Croup, Diptheria, a and 
all Winter complaints. 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 
There are many kinds of pain, 
but there is only one Pain-Killer. 


Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. 
only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 
%e & 50c per bottle. 


Buy 


Sold Everywhere. 
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ASK ANY HORSE 


which fence he damages least, or least damages him 
when he runs into it. He will say, ‘‘PAGE.’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


it’s Made for You 


and is sold to you Soho he 
fwtor y st wholesa! . 
THE ADVANCE FENCE 
first class in every way. Entirely interwoven. Noends to get 
. Man » heights, Selts all stock, Suits all weather. 
‘W rite for special “tecounts and free circulars, Be your own dealer. 
ADVANCE FENCE ©O.. 110 Old &t.. Peort: . 
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MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


DI and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


FEF Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 





A Postal gets. ieware and book 

on “CARE O S,” Address 

1501 G i St. 

Moore Chem. Co. Dept. [120 Segment 
Raising the Best Sis2econ‘r"ine Sear "Sev: 


eral first class s Zt, i 
HOS. , Ageontine, Kan. 
Breeders and hoa of 0. 1. C. Swine 





COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE. 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no 
wor to answer. 

H. D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Illinois 


MERINO “ana! Deiaine. 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best all voy 
sheep. Greatest wool producers. I keept 
100 extra rams for sale. Also Top Jerseys. 
L. E Shattuck, Stan erry, Mo. 


Shropshire Yearling Rams “°° ’Snfs a. 


Either om Rs goed pe pedigree and indiv sia com, my 

motto. ll you ste | worth the money. Cail 

on or Mt... - W. Ss, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 


or address Cc. A. MeCUE, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 














BERKSHIRES. 





LARG ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—3$.00 bi 
a pig of either sex; Beet of breeding. “B.| 
P. R. Chickens; White Turkeys 
GEO. W. McI SH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





poLAND CHINAS—We have some extra fancy gilts 
of 150 Ibs., and some fancy pigs of both sex of fall 
farrow to offer the trade. ‘hey are ge coat and 
color, sired ug &E 8. Chief Tecumseh 2nd. Per- 
fect 1K Know, mee Hadley and Marks’ Winchester. 


Price, $10 to $15; money returned if stock is not sat- 
Ee ~ ay Spies Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 
nois 





Walnut Valley Farm Herd. 


Potent China Swine. Black U. 8. and Tecumseh 
igs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Black Langshan 
gs, $1.50 for 15. ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. _ 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 

Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 

Young stock for sale at all times. 


FOR SALE. & tie as = - ets ths sired PY Mis- 


and ©. 

Perfection, dams are Po 3 Me Over’ a e U. 8. 
di ng. Eggs for setting from best strains of B. 
P. R. chickens; also breed Hereford cattle. Prices 
reasonable. J. E. SUMMERS, @ 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ROSE HILL HERD OF 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


A good lot of choice early pigs from sons of most 
most *prolifie strains, and Cie Its bred for sale, 
8. Y¥. THORNTON, Biackwater, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address, 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo 


Choice Lot of Sept. 2 Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May. 4 few males same age. Sold out 
on other ages. 8. G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo. 











POLAND-CHINAS. Sttoces, Rai: 
vidual merit combined. 
BR. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill 

















puRec -J ERSEYS—20 neaas weaky Se od service. 
Gilts and old sows bred; tered stoc 
N. B. SA Ghestyvals, Kan. 





MAPLE HILL HERD 


UROC-JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand lot of 
Pe pigs to Keg the trade; good individuals and 


HARRY SNEED, 
BIG 2 HERDS Brxec;Jersey, and Chester White 


wom. hos Lay. duals. No screen- 
ings crated. Write he 6 five prices. A 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 


eet snag Llc pape Ag Breed 
gz on ‘ou ma mee 











AGE 
FARMS. 


expense. 








FREE LIST of 


aral, Mineral, and 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Lou 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 




















-1 The Pig Pen 


Volume 2% of the American Poland- 
| China Record has just been issued from 
| the press of E, W. Stephens, Columbia. 
W. M. McFadden, Secretary of the Amer- 
jican Poland-China Record Company, 
i= est Liberty, Ia., has favored this office 
| with a copy of the volume. It contains 
|}boar numbers 55323 to 58001, and sow num- 
| bere 147404 to 153530 inclusive. 








|FULL BLOOD V8. CROSS BRED PIGS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Here are 
facts and figures relative to some cross- 
bred pigs: In March, 1898, we received 
Mo. King 236 and two Yorkshire gilts from 
Ontar:o, Canada. 


and tlree . oland-China sows, one ‘Tecum- | 
s.h in. two ..ing Wilkes, to this boar. 
On September .4 Bonny bird (Yorkshire) 


farrowed ten pigs. Her sister, Mo. Lass, 
on Dec. 20 farrowed 12 pigs; both were 
under one year; they raised 19 of the pigs, 
|In March, i..¥, they farrowed 10 and 13, 
}respectively. in December Bonny Bird 
|farrowed 13, and her sister 14. Mo. Lass’ 
}last litter numbered ll, making 50 pigs | 
|farrowed in four litters. 

The three Poland-China sows, bred to 
Mo. King, farrowed in September, 1899, 
ten, seven and five pigs, respectively, 20 
of which were alive. We. also bred ten 
pure-bred Poland-China sows to Tecumseh 
Chief 24 and Black U. 8S. Boy. The ten 
farrowed in September and brought 66 
pigs. The conditions were the same for 
all—farrowed in a clover field, had clear 
spring water, good shade, plenty of coal 
and salt, but no bran shorts, slop or 
milk. On Oct. 24 they began to root up 
the clover and we moved all the pigs onto 
blue grass. The ten full blood Poland- 
China sows had 51 living pigs; the three 
crossed with the Yorkshire had 20. 

They were fed together through the 
winter on corn, acorns and nuts. We be- 
gan full feeding in the spring in a clover 
field and out of 66 full bloods farrowed we 
sold 25 head; average weight, 160 pounds. 
Out of 22 cross-bred farrowed we sold 20 
|that averaged 190 pounds in weight. 

We are satisfied with the prolificacy of 
the bacon hog, and its superiority and | 
sweetness of lean meat. They have good, 
strong legs and feet, are good rustlers | 
and sucklers. The Canada full-blood ba- | 


crossing purposes. 

| We received three other boars and sows 
farrowed and raised in the states that so 
far have given good results. We have 
bred nine Yorkshires to Poland-China 
boars; three sows farrowed with good re- 
|sults. So far our crosses have surpassed 
lthe pure-bred Poland-Chinas and York- 
|shires. Points and pedigrees are good, 
0 | Dat pigs and profits are better. 

.| lam in my 82d year and am still learn- 
“= In 1899 and 1900 we fed to our hogs, 
| cows, horses and sheep 32 shocks of sorg- 
‘hum. In 1900 we put up 64 shocks. We 





|fed one-half shock per day to 100 pigs, 30 | 


| Sheep, 9 horses and colts. Cows ate of it 
| sparingly. We raised it exclusively for 
| hogs, but sheep and horses all ate it with 
avidity, the seed first. 
}lons of molasses out of the same patch. 
| We mowed the cane down and left the | 
| seed and blades on for feeding to stock. 


|For hogs this succulent feed fills the | 
place of shorts and bran, and saves time | 
the | 


and dollars. Old Biddie, sharing 
| seed, gladly returns golden nuggets for 
| pies and puddings. 

WM. PENINSTON & SON. 
| Stet, Me, 


THE TYPE FOR THE FARMER. 





(Read by I. C. Wright, before Iuwa 
Swine Breeders, June 11, 1.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen cf the 
Association: The subject assigned me to 
define to this association is one that will 
be somewhat of a task, as it is conceded 
that very few men see alike wr have the 
same idea in regard to the samme thing. 
You may take at random ten men out «f 
the number pres:at and have each one 
write out a description of what would be 
a type of a hog tor the farmez, and no 
two of them would »%e anything near ire 
same. You may select at random from 
our association any number of swine 
breeders, and no two of them would te! 
likely to give the same description of a 
pig were he written to hy a purchase. 


be possible for a type te be given that 
would be satisfactory even te a satmer? 
True, every breeder has his idea of what 
constitutes a perfect pis, but we se> great 
men and great minds iiffer. Write to a 
breeder a description of a pig you want 
to purchase as a hbreeier to head your 
herd, and be sure to state plainly all the 
different points you wish the pig to have, 
and also what points you ‘lon't want him 
to have, and about three-fourths of tke 
answers would be that they could fill the 
description to the very letter. And when 
the pig comes, what? Perhaps the very 
opposite to what you sent for. So.we see 
that we all differ as to what constitutes 
a model pig. 

The farmer’s hog should be of medium 


sides and short legs, also to stand well 
up on feet. He should have a quict ais- 
position and be inclined to be a little lazy, 
so after being fed he will lie down and 
get the good of his corn. He should also 
have a neat head well set on the body, so 
that when fat and butchered there would 
be as little waste as possible. In pro- 
ducing such a hog it is very necessary to 
pay particular attention to the parent 
stock. In the first place, the sows should 
be well bred and a little lengthy, with 
good, well developed bodies, good feet and 
limbs, and should also be good sucklers. 

The boar should be a good, thorough- 
bred, well-developed, compact anima! of 
only medium length, and of great vital- 
ity and a good feeder, with good, medium 
bone, stand well up on his toes, but not 
of the long-bodied kind. The farmer 
wants a hog that will mature early, say, 
at six, eight or ten months, and average 
in weight from 200 to 350 pounds. The 
farmer is in the hog business for the 
money he can :aake out of it, and %e 
wants a hog that will give him the grcat- 
est number of pounds of pork of the best 
quality in the shortest time and on the 
smallest amount of feed possible. 

All farmers do not get good results 
from the hog. Raising hogs and making 
pork is a trade and has to be learned by 
experience. About three-fourths of the 
farmers get the experience but not the 
pork, and the other fourth make the pork 
and get the money. 


One advantage in improving the hogs 
on the farm by breeding is that they in- 
crease so rapidly and mature in so short 
a time that it is comparatively easy to 
correct any mistakes that may have been 
made.—Swine Advocate. 








\we bred the two gilts) 


con hog is not satisfactory except for | 


We made 40 gal- | 


If breeders differ so much how would it | 


length, deep body, broad back, straight | 


SUMMER PIG FEEDING 





Weather conditions have much to do 
with the profit and loss of pig feeding. 
The feeder must supply the wastes of the 
|system under all conditions, and when 
}these conditions are at the maximum 
|height the expense is the greatest. Dur- 
ling the winter months the farmer experi- 
ences the greatest expense in pig feeding. 
| He must feed not only against the normal 
| wastes of the system, but also against 
|maximum waste caused by extreme cold. 
To make a profit on grain fed and labor 
applied under these adverse conditions 
requires much skill and care. I am led io 
believe by the practical work of 
farmers and hog growers that they con- 
|sider cool weather and winter season the 
jonly time to be in earnest in the work. 
That in the summer time it is only a sec- 
|ondary matter, sort of side issue kept up 
in form that they may know whether all 


ises, writes John M. Jamison in the ‘‘Na- 


tional Stockman.” 


To get the most out of the pig he should | 


| have as careful attention during the crop- 
|ping season as at any other time. Of 
|course we grow the pig to consume the 
| crops, especially the corn, and ordinarily | 
| the corn should go to him as soon as 
|possible after being grown. But it does 
not follow that it should be fed in a 
wasteful way. The question may take this | 
shape, whether the greatest profit lies in 
keeping enough hogs to feed the corn crop 
out during the winter months, or distrib- 
uting the hog crop to make it continu- 
ous during the year and practicing sum- 
mer feeding on an equality with winter 
feeding. 

Without a doubt there is too much 
heavy winter feeding of hogs too large. 
For this reason summer feeding of the 
spring pigs is not pushed as it should be, 
and consequently they are fed into the 
winter months and have bodies too large 
that require feed to meet natural waste. 
If summer feeding is rushed spring pigs 
can be ready for market before cold 
weather commences to consume corn at 4 
serious rate. 

If the spring pig goes to market at the | 
proper time not much has been lost on 
him in feeding against cold weather, and 
|we have to take his place the fall pig | 
|that gives greater returns for what he 
|eats and does not require proportionately 
| 80 much to repair the wastes of the SYS- | 
jtem. And then he can be finished for | 
| market during the milder weather of the 
spring. By this system the losses of cold | 
weather feeding are reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The succulent food available in summer 
mainly supplies the demands of the sys- 
tem and builds bone and muscle, so that 
the grain fed is utilized almost wholly in | 
jlaying on flesh. The phenomenal rates of 
gain for amount of grain consumed are 
usually made under such conditions. Men 
who practice summer feeding are the men 
who usually have the best’ pasture for 
|their hogs. There is less danger of over 
|feeding hogs with corn when on grass 
|than when fed in dry lots in cold weath- 
er. 

One of the most successful stockmen 
| that I know who feeds nearly all the corn 
jhe grows and often more, only cares to 
have hogs to follow cattle in winter. The 
| hog feeding proper done on his farm is 
summer feeding on pasture—preferably 
|clover if he has it. He says the profits 
of winter feeding are not satisfactory to 
him, and for that reason he has long 
since abandoned it. 





| It is a good plan to have cash in pocket | 


to pay as you go, but if corn must be sold 

{at 40c per bushel to secure this cash when 
|there are young hogs on the farm on 
|short pasture that need the corn and will 
|give 10 to 20 cents more in return per 
| bushel for it, best give it to the hogs. A 
| stronger credit to the owner will result 
|than by selling the corn and starving the 
| hogs till new corn comes. 


WHAT AND HOW TO FEED. 





| I have been raising swine nearly 20 
years, and certainly have learned some- 
| thing, says Chas. Griffith in “Swine Ad- 
vocate."” One year ago I paid for ship- 
stuff alone about $15 per week to feed my 
| young pigs. But this spring I am feeding 
|a great deal cheaper feed and think it is 
| better and richer feed. It is this: First, 

;1 shell my corn with sheller, then I grind 
it into meal with my grinder, then I 
throw the meal into barrels and put 
|some water on it; then I fire up my 
|steam engine and cook it into mush or 
rather thin slop. I will say this: I never 
struck any kind of feed before that pigs 
would eat as young as they do this and 
like it as well and grow as fast. 

I shjpped pigs this week fed in this 
way that weighed sixty and sixty-five 
pounds at two months and five days old. 
Of course, I well remember that some of 
our readers think there is nothing in 
cooking feed for hogs, and if they should 
gain only a little more, would be ready 
to say it was on account of better atten- 
tion and better care. So if cooking the 
feed will make us look after our hogs bet- 
ter, let’s try it. I am in favor of trying 
anything that will cause us to produce 2 
few more pounds of pork in a little less 
time. Hog crop is only fair, but the prices 
|}make it good. So let us all harvest our 
{hog crop in good shape. 





RHEUMATISM. 

This is a very common disease among 
pigs, especially young ones. It is im- 
possible to say what causes rheumatism 
in the pig, as it is found under all condi- 
tions, where the pigs are well kept, or 
where they are not. Symptoms: There is 
lameness in one or more legs, which is 
more or less noticeable according to the 
severity of the case. The joints often 
swell at the fetlocks. When the muscles 
are affected it may assume the form of 
inflammatory rheumatism and will cause 
an elevation of temperature and sickness. 
In such case the animal will be very stiff 
and refuse its food, its breathing will be 
fast and short, and its snout dry, and if 
the animal is made to move, it may 
squeal with pain. When the legs are the 
parts affected, it may shift from one leg 
to the other, but if the joints swell it will 
likely remain stationary until relieved. 
Treatment: Keep the animal in a com- 
fortable place, and if it is in good flesh 
give it a dose of Epsom salts, one to two 
ounces, or two to three drops of Croton 
oil in a spoonful of sweet oil, or it may 
be dropped in the mouth. Croton oil seems 
to be a useful medicine in rh tism. 


some | 


their hogs are living and on their prem- | 


| equal parts of oil of turpentine and sweet | 
oil. In cases of inflammatory rheuma- | 
tism, after giving the physic, give from | 
|three to five drops of the tincture of aco- 
|nite every two hours for the first two 
|days, then give the oll of gaultheria as 
directed. 
to sprains of the ligament at the top of 
|the hoof and fetlock joint, which may be 
mistaken for rheumatism, as the symp- 
toms resemble it; but as the treatment 
for rheumatism of the joints wii answer 
the purpose for sprains, 





difference if a mistake is made.—Dr. Mc- 
Intosh, V. S., in Swineherd, 
THE BERKSHIRE SALE. 





| Attend the sale of prize winners, to be 
|held at the new Kansas City Stock Yards 
| Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., on 
| Thursday, August 1, 1901, under the man- 
jagement of The American Berkshire As- 
}sociation. Fifty head of Berkshires of 
show quality will be sold to the highest 
bidder for cash. See advertisement. 

Exhibitors who need one animal or an 
jentire show herd for hot competition, or 
|parties desiring the best specimens of the 
up-to-date Berkshire for breeding pur- 
| poses, or those who contemplate starting 
a first-class herd, can rest assured that 
jsuch an excellent opportunity to get the 
|}best from the best herds at public auc- 
|tion has never before been offered. The 
Association assures us of a square sale 
and first-class stock, and that the highest 
|bona fide bid will buy the stock. 

W. R. HARVEY'S consignment of sows 
|trace direct to Baron Lee IL., Victor and 
|Baron Lee IV. The descendants of these 
|great boars have won, and will continue 
|to win, ribbons whenever shown. 

| GEO. R. JESSUP’S consignment of 10 
head is fitted for the show ring and ready 
for hot competition; in breeding and in- 
dividual merit it is first-class. 

Cc. G. MILLS’ consignment of two sows 
jand two boars were sired by C. A. Stan- 
jnard’s great boar Prince Broad Back 
| 42837, used so successfully in the Sunny 
Slope herd. 

D. T. MAYES will have in the saie Bell 
Boy 49077, by Nick 23725, he by Longfel- 
| low; dam Charmer XXXVI. 28910, by Lee 
| Duke II., and he by Model Duke. Mr. 
| Mayes sells Bell Boy because he is keep- 
ling so many of his get as breeding sows. 

J. C. WALKER’S consignment of four 
Berkshires is of the highest breeding, 
|such sires appearing in the pedigrees as 
|Longfellow, King Lee IL, Model Duke 
jand Baron Lee IV., the best boar ever 
| bred by N. H. Genttry; also Lord Pre- 
|mier, imp. Enterprise and other noted 
hogs. 
| W. W. MAJOR consigns two boars and 
|three sows, all of one litter and sired by 
| Kearney King II. 33446, he by Baron Lee 
|IV., and he by the noted Longfellow. The 
dam of Kearney King Il. was Charmer, 
sired by King Longfellow, a son of the 
| Sreat Longfellow. 

E. J. OLIVER consigns five head: The 
great show and breeding boar Victor Lee 
II. 42066, by Prince Lee, he by Longfel- 
low; dam Black Bess VI. 36738, by Re- 
former; two young boars, Highcleve Im- 
| prover 58627 and Highcleve of Lone Spring 
|58628, both good ones; Pauline 58629 and 
|Hattie Wilson 58626, two sows of high 
merit. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 





Feed the hogs regularly. 

Pigs want water to drink, even when 
they are fed on slops. 

IKxeep your farm well fenced. Bad fences 
make bad hogs. 

Hot, dry, dusty sheds in warm weather 
will insure cholera in the swine. 

If you do not make money this year off 
hogs, it will be your own fault. 

EARLY MATURITY.—In all lines of 
live stock the tendency is more and more 
towards early maturity, and it is to the 
type of hog best suited for that purpose 
that we should give encouragement. I 
believe, as a rule, we are doing so. This 
type is as far removed from the little, un- 
der-sized, fine-boned kind, as it is from 
the big, coarse fellows. Intensive rather 
than extensive farming is the tendency, 
and the hog bred for quality and early 
maturity is most surely to be the hog of 
the future.—W. M. McFadden. 

SUCCESS IN BREEDING HOGS.—The 
first essential in breeding hogs is to pro- 
vide excellent sleeping and feeding quar- 
ters. Secure the very best breeding stock 
that can be obtained and then give the 
best care possible, clean, wholesome food, 
pure water with plenty of rich slops, 
writes Leroy Hackett in the “O. J. Farm- 
er.” Feed oats, wheat middlings, corn 
and oil meals, ashes, charcoal, etc. If this 
is done and the quarters kept clean, dis 
ease will not be troublesome as a rule. 
Remember that an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure. If you want 
animals with fine coats, smooth limbs ard 
early maturing qualities, you must breed 
from stock possessing these essentials. Se- 
cure those with broad backs, deep sides, 
good loins and hams and well develuped 
bodies in every particular. Remember 
that hogs must be given the very best of 
attention and carefully looked after at ati 
times if they are to give best results. 

FEED OF YOUNG BOAR.—Concernirng 
the proper care of a boar a year old and 
weighing 300 pounds, A. J. Lovejoy says 
in “Breeder’s Gazette:’’ I would, to de- 
velop the boar and add flesh at the same 
time, take equal parts of shelled corn and 
oats and have them finely ground, add 
about 10 per cent by weight of oil mcal 
and mix all into a thick slop (about as 
thick as it would pour out of a pail nice- 
ly) and feed him twice daily of this all 
that he will eat up clean. If the above 
could be mixed with skimmilk or butter- 
milk, so much the better. Give the boar 
a lot of about one-eighth of an acre to 
run in, with cool shade to lie in during 
the day; also see that he has good, pure 
clean water to drink. This treatment, 
with an occasional washing and brushing, 
will get him in fine condition. 

SLOP VS. DRY GRAIN FOR PIGS.— 
The feeding of ground grain in connec- 
tion with slop of some kind has many ad- 
vocates. Quite a number of feeders think 
that all kinds of grain feed should be 
moistened just enough to pour well from 
the pail to the trough, says the “O, J. 
Farmer.”’ A number of testy to determine 
whether or not this is profitaple were 
conducted by Profs. Plum and Van Nor- 
man at the Indiana Experiment Station, 
and reported in Bulletin 86. These men 
concluded that the difference in appear- 
ance of pigs fed on dry feed and on 





Follow this by giving ten to fifteen drops 
of oil of gaultheria to the adult pig three 
times a day in a little sweet oil. For 
pigs two to three months old give half 
this quantity. I have given iodide and 
the bicarbonate of potassium in ten-grain 
doses two or three times a day in a little 
water with good results; but I have ex- 
cellent results by giving the oil of gaul- 
theria. Rub the sore, swollen joints with 





moistened feed goes to show that there is 
no advantage in moistening the feed. Fur- 
ther, the pigs fed dry grain made slightly 
the best gains. Taking everything into 
consideration, it is ed 

sary to moisten ground feed ‘cr pigs ex- 
cept as it may be a matter of convent- 
ence. Of course this is only one test, and 
conclusions must not be drawn until fur- 
ther work has been done. This kind of 
experiment is highly valuable. 


aia 








Young and old pigs are liable | 


The Shepherd 


FITTING SHEEP FOR MARKET. 


| 








| 
|An address by Prof. H. R. Smith of the 


| Missouri Agricultural College Before 


tion. 





it will make no | 


(Concluded From Last Issue.) 
IN WINTER FEEDING ‘considerabie 
attention should be given to housing 
lambs properly. A barn basement is not 


| suitable because it is too waim and oiter, | 


|}damp. Fattening sheep reqiires a cowl 
| dry air and one always fresh. Barus are 
| apt to be poorly arrangel for giving 
proper ventilation. A board shed with a 
water proof roof and sidea of unmatched 
lumber gives excellent satisfaction. Scv- 
eral experiments have been conducted to 
show the relative effect of feeding in 
|closed barns with but few windows, in 
sheds fairly open, and in the open yard 
|} without shelter. In every instance the 
|sheep in sheds have made the best gains 
on same amount of food. 


Feeding pens can be arranged on south 
side where plenty of sunshine can be had 
and at the same time protection from the 
north winds afforded. 

Some advocate giving each sheep about 
ten square feet of space and keeping them 
indoors at all times. Sheep like every- 
thing else do not enjoy close continement, 
and while I do not advocate a large run, 
I believe that an outdoor sun bath on 
Dleasant days is conducive i9 better 
health and better gains. Of course, ex- 
posure to stormy weather should be en- 
tirely avoided. 

IN THE MATTER OF FEED we have 
here in Missouri all that is necessary to 
make a well balanced ration and one that 
is palatable as well as economical. With 
plenty of good corn, oats, clover hay and 
possibly some bran, we do not need to 
import oil meal, linseed or cotton seed 
meal. The English feeders use roots 
largely because they don’t have the corn. 
While roots are relished by sheep when 
we take into consideration the labor of 
growing and feeding them they are less 
economical than corn. The best daily 
gains (1.38 lbs.) on different rations were 
reported by the Wisconsin Station. In 
this instance the ration was equal parts 
of shelled corn, oats and clover hay. I 
find in this ration the ratio of digestible 
protein to carbohydrates is about 17. In 
all experiments to determine the relative 
value of different grain rations, nothing 
has been found superior to corn for fat- 
tening quickly. 

The amateur feeder should be careful 
not to feed heavily with corn on the 
start. It is perhaps safe to .eea liberally 
with oats and brain in conjunction w.--. 
corn on the start, gradually increasing 
the proportion of corn until just before 
marketing, it may be three-fourths corn. 
Shelled corn, and clover hay ad libitum 
will give excellent results. Even though 
a full feed of corn is given, the sheep 
will eat enough clover hay to counter- 
balance with protein the carbohydrates 
in the corn. If the clover hay is prime, 
not overripe and well cured, they will 
|balance their own ration in a very suc- 
cessful manner. 

Ordinarily 500 pounds of corn and 400 
|pounds of clover will make about 100 
| pounds of mutton. Figuring corn at 36 
|}cents per bushel. and clover hay $5 per 
ton, the cost of 100 pounds of gain will 
amount to $4.15. Estimating the manure 
as equal in value to the cost of the labor 
we find profit in feeding when the market 
price is above $4.15 per hundred. 

Burnett of the Nebraska Station found 
in a feeding trial last winter that the 
greatest profit was obtained on a ration 
consisting of corn and alfalfa hay. Clover 
was not used in these trials. There is 
little difference in the nutritive value of 
clover and alfalfa. Burnett found that 
each lamb fed on corn and alfalfa made a 
net profit of $2.06. These lambs were pur- 
chased in November at five cents per 
pound and netted $6..35 at home the fol- 
lowing March. The big advance in prices 
toward spring last year contributed large- 
ly to the enormous profits obtained. 

GIVE GOOD CARE.—All experienced 
feeders recognize the importance of prop- 
er care in handling sheep. No farm ani- 
mal will respond quicker to good care and 
attention. The amount of water needed 
will depend largely upon the ration fed. 
With roots or other succulent food little 
is required. It should be kept before 
them, however, at all times and the 
troughs kept clean. 

Sheep are naturally very nervous and 
easily startled. The sudden appearance 
of the attendant without giving notice of 
his approach to the flock at some dis- 
tance away will often cause a stampede 
which will cause a loss of several pounds 
of flesh on the whole flock. Dogs are a 
nuisance around sheep. Lambs will not 
become so accustomed to a dog as to be 
unmindful of his presence. 

In culling out sheep it is not uncommon 
to see them caught and held by the wool 
which pulls the skin away from the flesh 
where held. It is even more common to 
see them captured by one hind leg result- 
ing in a jerking movement which relieves 
both man and beast of several pounds of 
flesh. When necessary to go into a flock 
of sheep the easiest possible way to catch 
and hold them is to grasp the flank by 
either hand. In this way they seldom 
ever struggle to get away. 

WHEN TO MARKET.—The proper time 
to market lambs has to be determined by 
the condition of flesh and not the size. 
One year after another it does not pay to 
hold for higher prices when they are once 
ready to go. If the feeder has the capa- 
city of foretelling a better market he 
would better sell out those that are al- 
ready fat and replace with good growers. 

While the markets just now are some- 
what depressed future prospects seem to 
be good. The country is not overstocked 
with sheep and the people are more and 
more forming the mutton-eating habit. 

The mutton industry has been profitable 
in the past and there is no reason why it 
should not continue so in the future. 


CHEAP HELP.—Goats in the capacity 
of farm hands is the latest idea intro- 
duced in Boone county. Near Columbia 
on the farms of D. D. Moss and Dr. A. W. 
McAlester are 49 goats, bought at Kan- 
sas City recently at about two dollars a 
head. They arrived ‘n Columbia !eart 
week, and Mr. floss has set 200 of them at 
cleaning his 160-acre farm of brush, buck 
bushes, thistles and briars. Dr. McAles- 
ter has the other 200 on his 300-acre farm 
doing similar duty. In the meantime the 
animals are multiplying so rapid‘y that 
the herd will be nearly doubled by fail. 
They clear about two acres a day, and by 
October they will be fat and ready for 
the market. Prof. H. J. Waters of the 








State Experiment Station thinks the plan 
will prove a profitable one 





the Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Associa- | 


The shed should be placed on dry ground | 
and should have a southern exposure. | 


CREAT AUCTION SALE OF 


PRIZE BERKSHIRES 


Fitted for the Grand State Fair Circuit and the 
Great Berkshire Show at Kansas City, Mo., next October. 


Attend this sale of Prize Winners to be 


held at the New Kansas City Stock Yards 


Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., on 


THURSDAY, AUCUST FIRST, 1901. 


| Commencing promptly at | p. m., under the management of the Ameri- 
can iBerkshire Association, when 


50 HEAD DERKSHIRES OF SHOW QUALITY 50 


WILL BE SOLD TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER FOR CASH. 


| ONLY STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SHOW ANIMALS 
Have been pledged to this sale, and the high character of the consignors is ample guarantee that, in 


ted up in the best condition for exhibition. 


point of extra quality and choice breeding, the Berkshires sold will be the Tops of t 


e best herds, and ‘at- 


It will be greatly to the advantage of all interested in the 


Berkshire hog to attend this great sale of show stock—the first of the new gg <n receive the a 


fit of inspecting this grand lot, meeting with the leading breeders, and enjoy the 
our own qetee the very cream "of the breeder's art, and stock ons it will win on the 


ef he Great Berkshire Show at Kansas City, 


All who want Berkshires that are fitted to win at the 
sale and secure the best bargains{that will be offered this season. The A 


square sale 
by mail will, 


first-class stock, and’ that the highest bona-fide bid will buy the hogs. 
as heretofore, be handled entirely in the interest of the sender, who will be treate 
as if he were present in person to make his own purchases. 

if you cannot attend this sale, send bids by mail to the Clerk, CHARLES F. MILLS, Sec. Am. Berkshire Association . 
Auctioneer, COL. JAMES W. SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. 

For Catalogue address CHARLES F MILLS, Springfield, Ill. 


rivilege of bu: 
Brand Sireult of then 1 
October 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, 
Fall Fairs are cordially invited to attend this 
ssociation assures you of a 
The bids you send 


as fairly 








I have about 800 recorded, high class 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


Address 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 


Write for what you 











Breeder of registered Shro: 


Bronze Turkeys and Barred k Chickens 


Cedar Lawn, 


E. H. Rodgers, 
Proprietor. 


hire Sheep, ‘anaes China Hogs and Shorthorn in Also Mammoth ~ 


CETON, MO. 








will do to show under one year ond a fine lot of 
will treat you right. RRIS & 


A YEARLING SHOW BOAR FOR SALE 


That will make a 700 lb. yearling and will show Csongh all of the fairs this year. 


A few fall gilts that 
now ready to ship. Come and inspect them. We 
cMAHAN, Sunnyside Farm, Lamine, Mo. 








PROTECTING SHEEP FROM FLIES. 





The time of files is here. Some relief 
from this veritable scourge of live stock 
should be furnished. It can be furnished 


ficult. Every farmer has some kind of a 
sheep shed. This he can darken by hang 

ing a coarse sacking over the 7 hen 
and doors. The sheep and lambs will soon 


hangs in front of the doors. This sacking 
will brush off the flies in a considerable 


the sacking hangs in strips like fingers. 


sheds. They prefer the sunlight. 
flies prefer the sunlight. The air circu- 


vides ventilation. The ventilation thus 
furnished keeps the animals cool and 
comfortable except in days that are ex- 
cessively hot. If the sheep are allowed 
the right of way from the pastures to 
the shed, of their own accord they will 
come to the shed when the day waxes 
warm. They will lie there and chew the 
cud of satisfaction until the sun goes 
down quite a way in the sky, and then 
they will go out again and skirmish for 
food. Sheep thus provided for will do 
lar conditions otherwise, but 
such shade. 
but it does not protect from flies as dces 
the shade of a shed. THOS. SHAW. 


Minnesota Experiment Station. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 





It is at this time of year that the value 
of last fall’s sire is being measured by 
the shepherd. The first-class shepherd is 
good at reminiscences, and he can insti- 
tute comparison of his present bunch of 
lambs with previous crops he has had. It 
is easy, too, to do this, says J. McCaig in 
“American Sheep Breeder.” 


features of a lamb flock are evident at a 
glance. How soon one begins to notice 
prominent features! The first point of 
contrast is the bodily form. On the one 
hand a lamb may be high in his legs 
with somewhat light bone, legs close to- 


the other hand he may be short-legged 
and stocky, with wide-set pins, enough 
bone to look sturdy, and no thicker 
through the belly than through the hams 
and shoulders, with a straight upper and 
under line. 

Then with regard to fleece, one can 
judge almost or right from birth. If the 
skin shows through a light pellety fleece 
instead of being well covered with locks, 
the sheep will be a light shearer, as well 
as a poor constitutional animal. 
few weeks old the character of the fleece 
will be still more evident. A good lamb 
looks well wooled from the start. The 
fleece should always increase the rotund 


understood with such variations as are 
due to differences of breeds; a South- 
down and a Cotswold will always differ in 
outward appearance. But it should be 
possible to tell whether a lamb has a 
characteristic fleece. A man who ap- 
preciates the dense compact fleece of the 
sheep will not be pleased with an open- 
ness suitable to a Leicester or a stint-~- 
ness suitable to a Southdown. Neither 
would a Southdown man be pleased with 
a shagginess that would spoil his plump- 
like pet». 

Particular excellence or defects will 
very soon show themselves. How well 
they may be ticked off—a crooked hind 
leg, light crops or heart, a heavy ear or a 
spotted ear where uniformity is desired, 
a long neck, common head, scant fore- 
lock or face wool, and the contrasted ex- 
cellences will all come into sight of the 
observing shepherd. 

Not only will the shepherd have op- 
portunity to study the qualities of the sire 
in the young things; the good mothers 
will be easily picked out. They may nt 
be the best looking ones at this time of 
year. They may already be pretty well 
reduced by the sacrifice of superfluous 
flesh in favor of their offspring. ‘they 
may not have full round backs and full 
hams, but they have capacious udders and 
will be behind when the flock is moving 
to give the twins a few extra dunches to 
get the flowing grass-made milk. The 
twins themselves will already have to go 
on their knees to get down to the teat, 
and they will be strong, husky, big fleeced 
fellows. You can judge as much of con- 
dition of sheep from the skin as you can 
with other domestic animals. There is 
many a homely looking ewe that the 





at least for sheepe The remedy is not dif- | 


learn to pass in under the sacking which | 


degree, particularly if the lower part of | 


The files will not stay in the dark | 
Sven | 


lates through the sacking and thus pro~- | 


very much better than those under simi- | 
witho .t | 
The shade of trees is ed, | 


The ram has | 
such an influence in stamping the char- | 
acter of the lamb flocks that the general | 


gether and more or less heavy bellied. On | 


At a} 


appearance of the lamb. This must be | 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





| | FOR Ny ALE. —60 - goats. All bred. 


nson Farm, Lebanon, Mo. 


_ EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER 





kills stomach worms, tape worms and all internal 
parasites and saves sheep and lambs, you will save 
| yours if you iy 4 use —a send atrial order at once; 

ask for terms t zeae 7 Ibs., $1.00; 50-1b. 
case, $6.50; 100- Ib. saok, $11.00. 


BLAKE BROS., 
Box B Galesburg, Mich. 


| 





shepherd knows and keeps for her breed- 
ing and motherly qualities. She generally 
has big digestive machinery and roomy 
pelvic ghamber shown in the strong loins, 
and has better stock following her than 
the fat backed ewe has. The knowledge 
of individual qualities that the shepherd 
has of his flock makes him a better judge 
of their breeding value than any possible 
purchaser can possibly be. A shepherd 
should judge his flock by what they can 
do, and cull and select accordingly. 


SHEEP GRUB. 





| When sheep are seen to stamp violently 
| with the fore feet, run with their noses 
|held close to the ground or stand huddled 
together with their heads thrust under 
;one another’s bellies, they are trying to 
| avoid the attacks of the gadfly. 

| A sheep infested with grub ceases to 
eat, stands vacantly about with head held 
slightly up, and turned to one side. It 
seems to suffer from hemiplegia or paral- 
ysis of one side, as it is unable to chew 
|and the mouthful of half-masticated 
| Srass lingers in the mouth while the 
|green-colored saliva dribbles from the 
lower jaw. 

Blood-streaked mucus is seen to issue 
from one or both nares, blindness, total 
or partial, comes on; the animal, made 
| wretched, dashes in a spurt against the 
fence, goes down in a tremor, little by lit- 
tle, rolling its eyes in agony. After re- 
covering itself and falling a number of 
times it remains on the ground and lin- 
gers, sometimes three days, according to 
its vitality. 

After the first symptom of grub in the 
head manifests itself a fatal termination 
may be looked for in four or five days. 

The gadfly lays living worms, very 
oases of course, directly in the nostrils, 
jand these, as they grow and develop, 
| cause all the trouble. 

As with nearly or quite all of the dis- 
|eases to which sheep afe subject, the best 
| remedy for grub is a preventive. The 
easiest supplied and the most simple pre- 
ventives are plenty of dust for the sheep 
to lie and stamp in, long grass and weeds 
to graze and sheds for them to lie under 
during the heat of the day. 

If given the opportunity sheep will lie 
for hours during the heat of the day with 
their noses buried in the dust. 

The fly dislikes darkness; hence, if a 
shed can be provided under which they 
can lie during the middle of the day, it 
will aid materially in keeping rid of this 
pest. 

Another good preventive is tar and 
whale oil soap. Put the salt in a shallow 
trough and smear the sides with a mix- 
ture of tar and whale oil soap. In get- 
ting the salt they will smear their noses 
with the mixture. Or, if the number of 
sheep is not too large, the whale oil soap 
may be rubbed on their noses. 

When the summer is hot and dry the 
conditions are most favorable for this fly, 
and it often causes considerable loss.— 
The Republic. 








GOATS TO PROTECT SHEEP.—The 
old idea that the goats are all bad and the 
sheep are all good will have to be modi- 
fied, if the goat proves himself as useful 
as a Southern farmer says he is. After 
trying in vain to protect his sheep against 
sheep-killing curs, by shooting an occa- 
sional cur that presented a good mark, 
Mr. J. A. Morris of Atlanta bought some 
Angora goats. He found that these ani- 
mals, while friendly with sheep, fought 
the stray dogs to a finish. Not only so, 
but their pugilistic spirit spread to the 
rams, which had formerly been afraid of 
the dogs, and so the flock was doubly pro- 
tected. If this taculty of the Angora 
goat is general, it will be worth many 
thousands of doliare to the farmers of 
Missouri and the Southwest, who have in 
many cases abandoned sheep-raising be- 
cause of the jepredations of the wortl- 
less, wandering cur. 
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WHEAT—Cash market—Received 21,198 
sks. and 362 cars and 43 cars through. 
Firm, with a demand for all offered, 
though mainly accumulative for soft win- 
ter. Milling purchases better than they 
have been, and exporters bidding 65%c for 
round lots No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, July 
shipment, destination weights. Sales of 


car lots, switched to elevator, at 64%c for | 


No. 2 red and backed in elevator at 63\c 
and 6l1\%c, respectively. Millers paid 64% 
@5c (latter fancy) for No. 2 red del. Hard 


winter in small offering and held very 
stiffly, No. 2 selling at 64%c and a choice 
lot to millers at 6c No. 2 mixed at 


6446c. 

CORN—Cash market—Received 58 cars 
local and 18 cars through. A small local 
and shipping demand, and market easy. 
Most of the white carried over, so few 
buyers of it. No. 2 sold by sample at 
S2%c and 20,000 from store at 52c f. o. b., 
No. 3 at 52c to Sic, No. 2 yellow at @c to 


Sle late and No. 3 yellow at Sle. No. 2 
white at 56c f. o. b. for fancy to 54%¢, | 
and more offered at that No. 3 white 


quotable at 54c. 

OATS—Cash market—Received 30 cars 
local and 10 cars through. Firmer and 
better demand, both local and shipping, 
20,000 No. 2 selling from store to go South. 
By sample—No, 2 sold at 35@35%c, as did 
No. 2 Northern; No. 3 at 34%@34%c; No. 4 
at 34c; No. 3 white at 38%@39%c; No. 4 
white at 35%@37%c, and clipped at 38%c; 
No. 3 color at 38c; No. 4 white not offered 
and worth 39%¢c. 

RYE—Higher and ready 
bringing 53%c del. E. side. 

FLOUR—The market was very quiet. 
Saturday's break in wheat having had an 
unsettling effect upon both domestic and 
foreign buyers. Orders were few from 
the former, and so were cables from the 
latter. Prices on new flour are as follows 
for car lots on trk.: Patents $3.30@3.45; 
straights $3.15@3.30; extra fancy $38@3.15; 
clear $2.40@2.80. Hard winter in jute sks. 
$2.35@2.60 for clear, $2.75@2.85 for straights 
and $2.90@3 for patents, spring wheat pat- 
ents (old) $3.60@3.75 in wood, 20c less in 
jute sks. 

MILLFEED—Firm, but little doing. The 
West offering to cancel sales of feed to 
this market and pay $2 per ton, and Mis- 
souri points buying feed here at 75c for 
bran and 85c for ships. Regular shippers 
bidding basis E. trk. 70c for bran in large 
and 7lc in 100-lb. sks.; 72@75c (latter in 
small sks.) for mixed feed. A sale of 
mixed feed in 100-lb. sks. to Kansas City 
at 70c there. Bran sold here in large sks. 


No, 2 


sale. 


at 724%4c. At mill sells at 70c. 
HAY—Received 540 tons local and 50 
tons through; shipped 185 tons. Old tim- 


othy salable at $15@16 for No. 1 to choice, 
and clover-mixed brought as high as $13. 
New prairie in scant offering, and the 
best worth $14@14.50. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 


Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
July 4% a 64 @.... 64a 
Sept 64% a 6444 G43, 6Bs@'o a 
67% b B4@67% 67a 
Corn— 
July ..5in 51 @.... @n 
Sept ..blka B4G% WK 
Oats— 
July 33% n 3 @.... 33n 
Sept 32% 32% @32%% 323% 
May ..35%4 35%4@.... 35%a 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Range Range nge 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....64% 64% @65 73% @76 
No. 3 red....68%@.... 6342@64 72 @i74 
No. 4 winter.62 @.... ....@.... ....@.... 
No. 2 hard..6 @65% 6%@66% 70%@71 
Corn— 
ek BD saboves 52 Ig @. 42 @4 
Bs. B.-shbanee 534@.... 4%@. pat NP 
No. 2 white.b44%@.... 55 @.... 444@45 
No. 3 white.58%@.... ....@.... ....@... 
Oats— 
Ee. .B arepace 3% @.... % @.... B @. 
No. 2 north. -... 85%@... te 
No. 2 white.394@40 39%@.... 2 
No. 3 white.39 @39% ....@.. 27%@28 
No. 4 white. @.... ....@.... B%@26 


COTTON.—Local spot quotations—Or- 
Jinary, 6%c; good ordinary, 6%c; low mid- 
dling, 7c; middling, 8%c; good middling, 


8%c; malddling fair, 9%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Average 
receipts, hens 64%c; roosters, old or staggy 
young, 3%c. Turkeys—Round lets 6c. 
Ducks 5c. Geese (top for full-feathered) 
8c. Spring chickens selling by weight 10@ 
lic per lb.; top price for fancy large 
weighing from 1% to 2 lbs.; those weigh- 
ing less than a pound not wanted. Spring 
ducks, choice white 6c per Ib.; small and 
dark 6c per lb.; spring geese 5c per Ib.; 
young turkeys . Pigeons 75c per dozen. 

DRESSED POULTRY-—Iced stock, 
sealded and undrawn, wtih heads and 
legs on: Chickens—Average 7c; roosters 
4c. Turkeys—Average 6c. Ducks 7c. All 
poor stock, including sour, sweating, thin, 
scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring chickens 
11@11 


EGGS—The egg market was quiet and 
steady yesterday at unchanged prices. Re- 
ceipts were unusually light, and ship- 
ments were very small. of the offer- 
ings were more or less heated. The best 
of the receipts sold at 7c, loss off, and av- 
erage receipts sold at 6c, loss off. Re- 
ceipts at St. Louis were 1,249 cases, and 
shipments were only 390 cases. 

BUTTE 


R—The market was firmer on all | 


grades yesterday, but there was a plenti- 
ful supply and the demand was_ light. 
Quotations: Creamery—Extra 19%@20c; 
firsts 15@15%c; seconds 14@l4%c. Dairy— 
Extra l4c; other grades less; grease 3@ 
3 Country—Store-packed 11@11l%c for 


choice to 8c for poor. Ladle-packed—Ex- 


: Twins 9%{c; 
0c; Y. A. 10%c; New York 10c; dairies 
10%c; Longhorns 10%c; Limburger 10%@ 
lie; Swiss l6c; brick 104%@lic. 

receipts, fair to 
choice sold at per 4-basket crate; 
fancy, sound, large Elbertas and Craw- 
fords 85c@$1.15 per crate, 60@75c per 1-3-bu. 
box and per peck box; Alabama, 
4-basket crates early Crawfords 75@90c, 
and Elbertas at %c@$1.10 per 4-basket 
crate; Mississippi 4-basket crates at 40@ 
50c, and peck bxs. at 20@30c—fancy varie- 
ties (from West Point) at $1.50@2 per 6- 
basket crate; Tennessee peck bxs. at 30@ 


35c and 4-basket crates at 50c; Arkansas, | 


1-3-bu. bxs. at , and 4-basket crates 
at 50c; Southern Illinois 4-basket crates 


NEW APPLES—Sound and well-packed 
at from $1.50@2.25 per bbl., as in quality. 
Quote average run 1-3-bu. bxs. early har- 
vest at 3@40c and red June at 50c; Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi peck bxs. at 
20@30c; Illinois 3-peck bxs. 75@%9c for green 
and 9c@$i for red. Home-grown from 

per bu., according to quality. 

LUMS—Wild goose at per 6-gal. 
case, 40c per 4-basket crate and 35c per 1-3 
bu., 2c per peck box. Chickasaw and 
common varieties at S0c per 6-gal. case 
and 2@2%5c per 1-3-bu. box. Japan and 
Botan plums at 50c per 4-basket crate, 40 
@ic per peck; Mississippi (different vari- 
eties from West Point) selling at $1@1.40 
per 6-basket crate. Home-grown Chicka- 


PATENT GROOVED 


Tire Wheels 


Forfarm 
Any Size to fit any Skein. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co. 
Havana, Ill. 
manufac- 
and low 

down trucks in the U. 8. 


{@ Write for Prices. 









--> |drought conditions, 
2 they were not particularly from the suf- 


singles | 


et. 

CHERRIES—Home-grown 75@s80c per 3- 
gal. tray for choice, 5c for poor; Indi- 
ana $1.50 per 6-gal. case. 

BLACK BERRIES—Home-grown worth 
from $1.2% for fancy Lawton down to 50c 
for common per 3-gal. tray loose. 

WHORTLEBERRIES—Choice Arkansas 
receipts sold at $2.50@3 per 6-gal. case. 

RASPBERRIBS — Consignments not 
wanted. Home-grown black sold at $1 
and red at $1.50@1.75 per 3-gal. tray loose. 
PEARS—Home-grown %c@$- per %-bu. 


sket. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Quote at 75@s0c per 
|3-gal. tray loose; Indiana $1.75 per 6-gal. 
|}ease; Michigan 4-gal. case $1.5@1.0). 

CURRANTS — Home-grown at 
per 3-gal. tray loose for red and %e for 
|white. Indiana 24-quart cases sold at 
| $1.40; Michigan 75@%c per 4-gal. tray. 

WATERMELONS—Texas sold at $15@ 
16 per 100 for 16-Ib. average up to $25 per 
|100 for choice, and fancy melons at $32 per 
100; carloads $150@250 per car on trk. 

CANTALOUPES—Texas gems at $1.25@ 
|2 for full crates; $1@1.30 per 2-3 crate for 
choice, but green sold for much less. Ar- 
kansas at $1@1.40 per crate; 0@60c per %- 
bu. basket; Alabama $1.25 per bu. box; 
Louisiana at $2 per sugar bbl., $1 per 
doz. 

STOCK YPIAS—Whippoorwill 
}at $1.25 for poor to $2.05 per bu. for prime. 
| Other varieties nominal. 

CASTOR BEANS—Say $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car lots; smaller lots and in- 
ferior less. 

WHITE BEANS — Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.05 
@2.07 per bushel; screened at $2@2.02 per 
bushel. Country at $1@1.50. Lima beans 
|7%@8ec per pound. 

EMPTY BARRELS—Coal oil, turpentine 
and gasoline, 9c; vinegar 60c; black oil 
|40c; linseed, light oi] and varnish, T5c; 
}sugar 15c; whisky 80c; do. half-bbls. 55c; 
wine $1; sauerkraut 35c; pickle 45c; mo- 
lasses 30c; lard tes. 35c; 15c off for each 
broken head; 2c off for each hoop missing. 

BROOM CORN—In fair demand and 
steady. Quotable per ton: Common at 
$60; fair at $70; choice short brush at $80. 

LUMBER—From first hands quotations 
range as follows: Poplar—l-inch at 
|2 Tand $16@17; 1%4@2-inch at $29@30 and $19 
@20; 2%-inch and thicker at $31@32 and $21 
@22; square—4x4 at $22 and $11, 5x5 to 7x7 
| $25 and $15; 8x8 and up at $28@30 and $17@ 
18. Oak—Plain-sawed inch at $23@25 and 
$14; 1% to 2-inch at $24@25 and $14; 2%4@5- 
inch at $26@28 and $16; quarter-sawed, 
white, inch at $36@38 and $16@18; 14@1%%- 
inch $40 and $20; quarter-sawed, red, inch 
$25@26 ana $15; 14@1%-inch at $28 and $17; 
bolsters and reaches $24; tongues at $30. 
Ash—l-inch at $24@25 and $15; 2% to 4-inch 
at $28 and $16. Black walnut at $70 and 
$40 and $20. Cherry—Clear and second at 
$65, common $30 and culls at $12, Hickory 
| at $28 and $10; hickory axles at $30. Cedar 
lat $25@26 and $15@16; posts at l7c to 20c 
each, according to size. Sycamore at 
for merchantable stuff; do. quarter-sawed 
at $24@25 and $12. Cottonwood—Mill run 
| at $12@13; box boards (13 inches and over) 





at $22; gum at $8@9 for sap, $22 and $11 for | 
red. Cypress at $28@30 and {8@20—ch ice | 
Maple at $12 for! 


Louisiana worth more. 
soft. Orders higher. 


HORSES—Though the total of receipts 
showed a volume of over 1,300 head, all 


were not offered on the market, nor was | 


there any special feature to the busi- 
ness, which receipts ‘of such magnitude 
would suggest. Many of the arrivals 
were range horses; in fact, most of them, 
they being the sum of numerous consign- 
ments consigned for private sale. As for 
the native arrivals, they were small, 
while it was also a fact that the majority 
of them were plain to good grades, in- 
felusive of nothing choice. The general 
demand though fair, was thin in spots. 
It was good for all the choice grades of 
chunks and drivers, such as the Eastern 
quarter could use, and it was a little 
stronger market than the average of last 
week on small classes that pertained to 
British needs, but on plain, big workers, 
small, common Southerners, rejects and 
jother blemished nondescripts, the move- 
ment was slow and values were irregu- 
larly weak. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft, common to good, $125@160; 
choice to extra, $175@225. Chunks, 1,150 to 
| 1,850 Ibs.—-Fair to good, H 
jchoice $100@125. Coach 
|cobs—Fair to good 75; choice 
| to extra, . Horses for the South— 
Small, light drivers, fair to 5 H 
choice to extra, $60@75; Southern drivers, 
large, Gi . Export chunks, 1,200 to 
| 1,500 pounds, plain to good, $85@110; choice 
|to extra, 45. Business drivers—Fair 
| to good, $85@110; choice to extra, $125@ 


' 


$75@90; choice to extra, $100@160; fancy 
| tes and New York saddlers, $150@300. 
Inferior horses—Common, small plugs, $25 
| @35; heavy work plugs, \. 
| MULES—The opening run for the week 
| consisted of a little over 3 carloads, and, 
| while it would class as a comparatively 
| liberal one, taking the season into consid- 


- | eration, it could not be said that any were 


lavailable as a direct consequence of the 
| from the fact that 
|fering district. Trade opened very quiet- 
ly, and the end of the forenoon found 
|few transactions consummated, not that 
{the trade was of especially slow tenden- 
|eies, but more so for the reason that deal- 
lers were awaiting the materialization of 
lorders, the better to formulate the basis 
\of values. Salesmen agreed that there 
was no evident change in the condition 
of the market, notably on the choicer 
classes, which are holding to an invari- 
ably strong and_ satisfactory scale. 
Owing, however, to the scarcity of food- 
stuffs and the consequent higher values 
for the same, the undercurrent of feeling 
on common classes is toward a weaker 
trened. 

Quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 
ld: 





old: 
14 hands, extreme range...... $50 00@ 75 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales....... 55 6 00 
14% hands, extreme range..... 60 85 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales...... 6 00@ 75 00 
15 hands, extreme range....... 75 00@110 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ 85 00@100 00 
15% hands, extreme range..... 90 00@130 00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 96 110 00 


1/16 to 16% hands, extreme range.120 170 00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales.140 00@155 00 
| The first line of quotations in each class 
is calculated to represent the full range 
from common to extra. Dealers, how- 
lever, often classify superlative bunches 
(all tops) for buyers, which sometimes 
sell considerably above the highest quo- 
tations. The second line of quotations 
| signifies the bulk of sales and generally 
|represents the various classes. as they 
are sold on the commission market, more 
o rless mixed. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





Farmers interested in making good 
jroads; and in giving comfort to workmen 
jand teams, should note the valuable im- 
|provement in the metal wheels manu- 
| factured by the Havana Metal Wheel 
|Co., Havana, Ill. It is a patented grooved 
|tire for metal wheels (and they make ..e 
|wheels to fit any sized skein). This 
| groove protects the ends of the spokes 
from wear and guards against ever wear- 
jing out. 

| It is well to get these wheels as a safe 
| policy, as they are backed by the reputa- 
tion and guarantee of the most extensive 
manufacturers of metal wheels (for farm 
wagons to fit any skein) in the world. 
They make also a complete “Farm 
Truck Wagon,” guaranteed one year, 
offered, to introduce, at only $21; besides 
are ten styles of other truck wagons. It 
will pay our readers to write them for 
circulars of their full line, including feed 
grinders, shoveling-boards, steel wheel- 
barrows, etc. Their new adv. appears in 
our columns. In writing mention this 
paper. 


ABOUT TEXAS. 


The eyes of the world are upon Texas. 
Every issue of Claridge’s Stock-Farmer, 
published at San Antonio, contains relia-~ 
ble information about a Texas county— 
soil, climate, productions, water, price of 
land, etc. Send a silver quarter and get 
it three months along with a Rand-Mc- 
Nally County Map of Texas, all for the 
quarter and all postpaid. Be careful in 
giving your name and postoffice address. 
Also be careful to address, Claridge’s 
Stock-Farmer, Lock Box L, San Antonio, 
Texas. 











saw 3@40c; wild goose We per %-bu. bas- | 


The Markets: 


quotable | 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER. 





| States have seldom been threatened with 
}/more disastrous prospects than now con- 


|front them, A long period of drouth has | 


| been accompanied by such intense heat 
jas few of them have ever experienced. 


| Without a beneficial change in the torrid | 


|weather now prevalent comes in 
Inext few days, the losses incurred by 
| western farmers will 

tional calamity, and will seriously affect 
|prices of all the great staples of agricui- 
|tural production—wheat, corn and other 
}cereals, while the scant crop of hay and 
other forage plants will tend to increase 
|the cost of meat of all kinds. Just now 
cattle, hogs and other live stock :f ail 
kinds, fit and unfit, 
upon the market for what they will brirg; 
|but when the rains come, as come they 


will, sooner or later, then the live 2tock 
}market will return to its normal cordi- 
tion. The farmer's principal thought just 


now is how he is to meet the loss of his 
|corn crop, which is now seriously threat- 
fened, and what provision he shall make 
to replace it and enable him to find food 
for his live stock during the coming win- 
ter. The corn can never be satisfactorily 
replaced by any substitute—no other food 
| within his 
leorn for feeding and corn fodder for 
roughage. But there are many crops 
which can be planted as late as the end 
}of the present month, which will, to some 
jextent, help to fill the gap caused by a 
|deficient corn yield. Late turnips, where 
| Sheep are kept, will furnish a lot of good 
| feed, the tops as well as the roots being 
}much relished by them. A crop of millet 
| hay may be raised if sown this month, It 
|can be fed as a soiling crop, or will yield 
|@ heavy cut of hay, and for either pur- 
|pose will be found a very useful crop, if 
jcut when seed is in the milk. Cow peas 
| are often grown as a second crop after 
|wheat or oats, and July is not too late to 
| ensure a crop if weather conditions are 
| favorable at sowing time. 

While we sincerely hope present weath- 
ler conditions will change for the better 
| within the next few days, it behooves out 
| farmer friends to be prepared for the 
| worst, and make some provision for ex- 
|tremes if they should come. Corn may 
| still be sown for a soiling crop. 


MISSOURL WEATHER AND CROPS. 

L. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Cli- 
mate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending July 15, 1901, is as follows: 

Over the greater part of the state the 
past week has been 
ever experienced by the people of Mis- 
souri. The mean temperature ranged 
from 8 to 10 degrees above the normal in 





the central and western sections, and 
from 2 to 5 degrees above in the eastern 
|sections. Maximum temperatures of 1W0 
degrees and above occurred in all sec- 
tions on several consecutive days, the 
highest temperature reported being 114 
degrees, at Jefferson City on the 12th. 


During the greater part of the week the 
sky was almost cloudless, and.no rain has 
fallen, except a few light, scattered 


'showers, principally in the northeast sec- | 


jtion. Vegetation has dried up very rap- 
idly, ponds and small streams are dry, 
| springs and wells are failing and in many 
districts water must be hauled long dis- 
Owing to the 
|much damage has been done by fires. The 
|present outlook is the most discouraging 


| tances. 


|that Missouri farmers have had to face | 
160, | for many years. 
|Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, | 


In portions of Atchison, Nodaway, 
|Harrison and Marion counties, and in a 
|few localities in the extreme southeast- 
ern portion of the state, corn is still look- 
ing well, though needing rain badly, and 
lin many of the northern counties late 
}eorn would still make an average yield if 
lit could have sufficient moisture from 
|now on. Early corn in the northern sec- 
| tions, however, has been greatly dam- 
aged, much of it being practically ruined, 
and throughout a majority of the central 


almost beyond recovery; even should 
|heavy rains fall within a week it is be- 
| lieved the greater portion would make 
little more than fodder. Cotton, in the 
southeastern counties, is holding its own 
fairly well where well cultivated, though 
there is some complaint of shedding. Mel- 
ons are drying up and ripening very 
small. Haying is well advanced and the 
crop, though extremely light in most sec- 
| tions, has been secured in good condition. 





| In portions of Atchison, Nodaway, Bu- 
jchanan, Bollinger and Cape Girardeau 
|counties a good yield is reported. Pas- 


| tures are bare in most sections and feed- 
jing of stock is becoming general. Thou- 
| sands of head of stock are being shipped 
;out and sold at a sacrifice on account of 
| the scarcity of feed and water. Some 
flax has been thrashed in the southwest- 
jern counties and the yield is light and 
ithe seed of poor quality. Gardens, late 
| potatoes and small fruits are generally a 
|failure. Apples and peaches are making 
jlittle growth and are wilting and drop- 
|ping badly. In Cass and Camden coun- 
ities some fruit trees are dying. 
A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., July 16, 1901. 


BUYING WHEAT FOR HOGS. 

IXansas City, July 1l.—Kansas is buying 
/wheat to-day in every section to feed 
}its hogs, horses and cattle. Once before 
|the feeders in that state had to resort to 
| the fearful extravagance of feeding 
‘small grain. That was in 1895, when the 
|hot winds burned up everything late in 
| the season. Advices from the country 
buyers to-day show that in central Kan- 
}Sas they are paying 40 cents for corn and 
4 cents for wheat. Where farmers can 
make the exchange on even terms they 
are jumping at the chance, but through- 
out the state corn is held at a higher 
price, and feeders are eagerly contract- 
ing for it at the present market price. 
A member of the exchange stated to- 
day that his country agents were notify- 
ing him that stockmen were ruining .ue 
wheat. movement by their contracts. ‘“No 
farmer will haul wheat to market to sell 
for 4 cents,” said he, “and buy corn for 
his stock at 48 cents. He would lose 3 
cents in money by the transaction, ten 
pounds in weight and have the labor of 
hauling to town and back for nothing. 
Accordingly, the farmer is preparing to 
feed his wheat to his stock. 





In another column will be found the 
unqualified announcement of a_ well- 
known St. Louis physician that he will 
send to all persons who are afflicted with 
cancers a free sample of his electro ozon- 
ized medicine for the cure of this terrible 
disease. Sufferers should lose no time in 
securing this free sample by addressing 
J. C. Petit, M. D., 1216 Olive street, St. 
Louis. 





Farmers of this and adjoining Western 


the | 


amount to a na-| 


are being thrown | 


reach can take the place of | 


one of the hottest | 


extreme dryness | 


and southern counties the entire crop is | 


MOTH CATCHERS. 


(Concluded from page three.) 

Taking it all in all, our experiments 
| show that the general use of moth catch- 
|ers would be a detriment, especially in 
jorchards, because of the fact that very 
| few people indeed are able to recognize 
| the pests which they wish to catch, and 


GOOD ROADS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Great prepar- 
ations are being made for the prospective 
“World's Fair’ to be held at St. Louis in 
1%8. The next two years will witness the 
expenditure of millions of money, and 
great activity in building temporary 
Structures (as was the case in Chicago), 
costing vast sums of money, just for dis- 
play; to show foreign nations what a 
great people we are. For a short space 
of time this display will be great and 
doubtless will attract much attention. 
Then all will be torn down and removed. 
Upon the whole, the city of St. Louis, 





|hence can not determine the proper time 
| during which the traps should be run, 
|they are not able to recognize the im- 
|}mense number of beneficial insects which 
jare killed, to say, nothing of the great 
|}number of insects of no economic impor- 
|}tance either one way or the other; which 





jare also caught in immense numbers, |p. state of Missouri, or the country gen- 
jand, therefore, deceive people into the} any will receive no lasting benefits 
|belief that the traps are doing good and | ¢ron, this vast expenditure of money and 
|should be run, 


jlabor. I am not opposing this great en- 


We do not think it moceasary to enter |terprise, from principle, but want to show 
jinto detail here to prove our statement |the inconsistency of our law makers in 


| 
| the > ¢ ee | 
that the above common injurious insects |the general welfare of the whole people. 
jare not caught in trap lanterns. | 


If any |The closing act of Congress was the ap- 
jone doubts the matter, let him obtain | propriation of $5,000,000 to assist in this 
iv trap - mane the tests for himself, |“great show.” Now, suppose Congress 
and send the insects for determination to and the citizens of St. Louis and the 
a competent entomologist. We feel that | state would manifest the same interest 
we have dealt fairly with both the moth jin the development of this vast terri- 
| catcher advocates and others who advise |tory, the anniversary of the purchase 
|their use, and at the same time have |of which all this display is to celebrate, 
|dealt farly with the people for whom the |in improvements of a permanent and last- 
lanterns are intended. ing nature, what would be the effect? 
Our experiments prove that the moth |Should the elements be unfavorable dur- 
catchers are good for the very re- ing the “Great Show," (as I have many 
|stricted purposes which we have men-!times seen them) and our public high- 
| tioned; for some they are the best thing, ways become impassable in this vast 
jand for others they are not; they prove | Louisiana Purchase, I opine American 
| that for the bulk of the injurious insects, | pride would somewhat vanish. The com- 
}especially in orchards, the traps are not |/ing “Great Exposition’’ will cost $20,000,000. 
jonly of no use, but are an actual detri- | Now if this amount were appropriated and 
|ment. We emphatically advise the public | properly expended on the public high- 
not to rely upon moth catchers to take | ways in this state, what would be the 
the place of spraying. We know of no |result? It would be something more than 
case where the moth catcher would be |to be simply locked at for a short space 
better than spraying when spraying will |of time and then be torn away and re- 
accomplish the desired end. moved. Such paramount and lasting im- 

We wish it distinctly understood that |provements would be something in 
we have not changed our opinion in re-| which all would have pride, and thus 
|gard to the use, abuse, or condemnation |would pass down to generations yet un- 
of moth catchers since we published our | born. 
first article against them. We see the| I rejoice to sve the great Illinois Cen- 
matter now exactly as we did then. Fur-|tral Railway Company manifesting such 
ther experiments and observations and |interest and taking action in the good 
experiences have not altered our opinion |roads cause. I wish all other railroad 
of them. We have explained where the |companies would do likewise. As I have 
moth catchers can be used to advantage, |often written, the public highways are 
and we have mentioned a very small part |the great civilizers of all countries, and 
only of the places wherein they can not |the stage of civilization in any country 
{be expected to do good, but will actually |18 always marked by the condition of the 
do harm. public highways. I hope the country 

We have not been converted from op- | Will arouse from its somnambulism on 
ponents to supporters, neither do we ad- | this all important matter. 
vise the indiscriminate use of the moth| Livingston Co., Mo. J. Y. 
catcher. We have never acted hastily in| WwrsTeERN FIELD TRIAL MEET. 
our condemnation of the traps, and we — 
still hold to every word that we have | Glasgow, Mo., July 13.—A committee, 
published in regard to them. We recom- |COmposed of Theodore A. Fernkas, C, 
|mend the traps for what little they are W. Butler and Day K. Smith of Kansas 
|useful for, and condemn them for the |City and Mayor A. B. Southworth of 
|harm they will do and for the danger | Glasgow, met here to-day and selected 
leonnected with their use. We condemn |8round for the annual meet of the West- 
the false and deceptive methods, state- |¢™ Field Trial Association. Among the 
ments and misquotations that are being | PUrses to be offered at this meet will be 
lused to further the sales of the moth |® Sweepstakes prize of $900. This asso- 
catchers. We approve of the action of | ciation does not bar any one, and dogs 
many agricultural and horticultural pa- | Will be brought here from all parts of 
|pers in refusing to advertise the moth |this country, Canada and Manitoba. 
}eatchers just so long as these errone- : moi 
}ous claims are made for them. 

Taken as a whole then, the use of moth 
catchers by the general public will do 
}more harm than good. 

J. M. STEDMAN, 
|Entomologist of the Experiment Station; 

Columbia, Mo. 


POWELL. 


Distemper is one of the most fatal mal- 
adies which afflicts dogdom and to the 
jlarge loss of life annually among highly- 
prized animals may be attributed the lack 
|of intelligence in treating the disease, to 
| say nothing of the ignorance of owners 
who in hundreds of cases permit their fa- 
vorites to die either from lack of proper 
care or neglect. A recent writer in the 
Kennel Department of “Turf, Field and 
Farm” claims to have employed the fol- 
lowing simple and inexpensive remedy for 
more than a year without a single loss, 
and during this time to have treated ten 
eases varying in age from 10 to 15 
months. This is his cure: Slice a sound 
raw onion (the stronger the better) and 
put into a stocking leg and with safety 
pins fasten around the dog’s neck with 
onion under the chin. This will cause the 
discharge to be watery; renew often 
enough to keep it watery (say every oth- 
er day) and with careful nursing you will 
be surprised at your success. If the pa- 
tient dies I am sure it will be from neg- 
lect or some other cause than distemper. 


THE OLD COMFORTER. 

We cannot flatter ourselves that be- 
cause the weather is warm and pleasant, 
or intensely hot, that we will possibly be 
free from rheumatism, neuralgia, sciat- 
ica, lumbago, soreness and stiffness and 
the mishaps which occur, such as 
sprains, bruises and hurts of all kinds; 
indeed, it is true that with some of them 
the suffering is more intense in summer 
than in any other season. It is wise 
therefore to have on hand a supply of 8t. 
Jacobs Oil, because it is universally 
known as the old and most reliable rem- 
edy and cure for all these afflictions, and 
the tortures of these troubles added to 
the heat make life needlessly unhappy. 





GRAND PRAIRIE, ARK., NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I see from 
| your correspondents, as well as from 
|other sources that you are having a ter- 
|rible drouth in Missouri. From the pres- 
en indications it looks as though we were 
going to have the same trouble down 
here; only ours did not begin as early. 
We had plenty of rain up to the last of 
May. Since then we have not had enough 
to lay the dust, and the hottest weather 
I have ever seen since I have been in 
the state. Corn is about burned up. Cot- 
ton is not injured to any great extent 
yet, but soon will suffer if we do not 
get rain. 

The oat crop was fine, especially that 
which was sown last fall, many farmers 
|reporting a yield of 50 to 70 bushels to 
| the acre, with a weight of 40 pounds to 
| the bushel measure. My experience and 
|observation have shown that the fall of 
[the year is the time to sow oats in this 
|country. Our hay crop is also unusually 
good this season, although this dry 
weather may cut it a little short. 

STOCK WATER.—I notice your paper 
frequently advocates the importance of 
providing abundance of pure drinking 
water for stock. This is good advice and 
should be heeded by all up-to-date stock 
men. It is a pleasure to see stock come 
to the trough these hot days and drink 
their fill. The next most important mat- 
ter is to provide some kind ‘of power to 
furnish the water supply without too 
much labor. To have to pump water for 
stock by hand this hot weather is a slow 
and laborious undertaking. 
| For the average farmer I think a good 
wind mill with a large watering tank 
is about the best arrangement. Many 
make the mistake of depending only on 
|a@ small trough. Then when a calm, 
still day comes the stock either have to 
go thirsty or Mr. Farmer has to go back 
to his old ‘Armstrong’ power. All of 
which could have been avoided by hav- 
ing provided a tank large enough to 
carry over a water supply during the 
still days when the wind mill would not 
run. 

A “JACK-OF-ALL TRADES.” 

For my own use I have lately purchased 
a Fairbanks & Morse “Jack-of-all 
Trades” gasoline engine. I find it works 
all right, and we do not have to depend 
on the wind for a full supply of water. 
It can be used for a great many other 
purposes besides pumping water. 

The only trouble I have with it is, it 
is pretty hard to start. But that may 
get better after it is used awhile. 

Monroe Co. F. TROTTER. 








HOW TO SAVE ALL 


CROP. 


THE CORN 





Few agricultural machines have grown 
in popularity more rapidly than the corn 
binder and the corn husker and shredder. 
Every progressive farmer now considers 
these machines indispensable, for they 
enable him to save his entire crop of 
corn, one-half of which formerly wasted 
in the field. 

The corn binder cuts and binds the corn 
into bundles which are discharged from 
the machine in bunches and in rows 
ready for shocking. With this machine 


AVE 15 to 75 PER CENT 


all drugs, home , ex- 
tracts, paints, oils, veterinary remedies, etc., by 
selectin them from our Large Drug Book. Con- 
tains 15,000 listed articles. Book only 10c— refunded 
from firstorder. ‘‘The Only Mail Order Dru 
House inthe World,’?’ HELLER CHEMI- 
CAL CO., Dept. F Chicago, Il. 


Big Bargain 
In Railway 
Travel 


Only one fare plus $2 for a 
round-trip ticket to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

July 2 and 16, August 6 and 20, 
September 3 and 17. 


Through tourist sleepers 
and chair cars. 
Personally conducted excursions. 











TRYING OIL ON THE RO...S. 


Columbia, Mo., July 13.—Dr. H. J. Wa- 
ters, dean of the Missouri Agricultural 
College, is conducting experiments in Co- 
lumbia with street oil, which have at- 
tracted considerable attention here and 
elsewhere. Two things are claimed for 
the discovery: First, it will keep the 
dust laid, and second it will make the 
roads dry even in wet weather, by caus- 
ing the rain to slide into the gutters, At 
present only the first proposition can be 
considered. From the oiling of several 
roads in Columbia and Boone county, it 
has been demonstrated that no dust 
arises, no matter how dry the road. In 
fact, the dust has been laid perfectly by 
the new method, the only disagreeable 
feature being the odor, which it is 
claimed will disappear when rain comes. 
The oil is injected to the depth of two 
inches, and the ground is then rolled 





See California’s citrus groves, 
oil wells, ranches, vineyards, 
big trees and mines. 


Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route. 


Santa Fe 













Che M&Cormick Corn BINDER and the MSCormicn. 
CoRN HuSKER and SHREDDER double the valtie of 
your corn crop +) Write for beautifully 
illustrated book entitled “King Corn”. 
JA. R. AND 





ER GENERAL AGENT, 
SON, East St. Louis, lit. 
ets dares oe 


ri tmaunentty CURED 

home; at a small cost. No operation, p 
DS he 
use) ‘Thousands, cared, Booklet, explaining 
W. A. LEWIN, M. b., UIT 207 oa, 

211 N. 7ths it, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE LINE 

Burlington és. 
ii DENVER 
ca 


The Burlington has two daily trains, 


ST. LOUIS TO DENVER. 


SCHEDULES: 


T 
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NO. 5. | NO. 1 5. 
“NEBRASKA-COLORADO EXPRESS.” “KANSAS CITY-DENVER EXPRESS.” 
Leaves St. Louis........... 2.05 p. m.| Leaves St. Louis........... 9.00 p. m. 


Arrives Denver............. 6.15 p. m. | Arrives Denver............. 7.10 a. m. 
Via St. Joseph. Via Kansas City. 











With this great train service to Denver the Burlington is recognized as 
THE BEST LINE TO THE ROCKIES. 


VERY LOW COLORADO EXCURSION RATES ALL SUMMER. 


For illustrated publications on Scenic Colorado, her health resorts, stopping places, railroad rates 
ete., apply at City Ticket Office, Burlington Route, 8. W. Corner Broadway and Oli ; : 
Geneeet Sasssnmer Agent, 604 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. ni pape Sronen oh awe Tae 








“THE ONLY WAY.” 
ST. LOUIS 
TO 


CHICACO. 
4 = Perfect Trains «. 4 


MORNING, NOON, NICHT AND MIDNICHT, 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. Free Chair Cars; Pull- 
man Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Cafe Dining Cars; 
Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RY. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 
D. BOWES, Asst. Gen’!. Pass. Agt., 








St. Louis, Mo. 











TICKETS 
New York = Boston 


Big Four Route, 


GIVE 











10 Days’ STOP-OVER at 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
DRURY COLLEGE, 


s Fall term Fob cing crmanrning Pg tifal and 

Pa n -American healthful site; fine Tomes for students; theedegh ie 

Expos i t i on struction. Five courses of a Oe ee postal for 
eee 


catalogue. Homer T. President. 
LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE: 


Ly. St. Louis. .8:30 a.m. 12:00 noon 8:06 p. m. “PRURUVe SHorpek 


Mercantile College 








Ar. Buffalo....2:55a.m. 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York.2:55 p.m. 6:00p.m. 8:00 a.m. Seventh ond ae Times Penta Loitis, Mo. 
Ar. Boston....4:65 p.m. 9:00p.m. 10:34a. m. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
ee Coaches, Dining Cars, Sleepers and Given in Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, 
ibrary Cafe Cars from St. Louis. emand for ates greater 


Typewriting, os 


z. 
than suppl LL 
For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Oar and Cail or Write for Catalogue._at 




















Railroad Tickets, call at 
illicothe Normal School. 
Big Four Ticket Office, SEVEN Onilit ial College. 
Chillicothe Shorthand College. 
Broadway and Chestnut. GREAT Chillicothe Telegraphy College. 
Or address Chillicothe Pen- College. 
C. L. HILLEARY, SCHOOLS cnitiicothe school of Oratory. 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis. Chillicothe Musical Conservatory. 








708 Students Enrolled. $130 pays for 4? 
weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of « 
books. For free Illustrated Catalogue address 


ALLEN President, 
Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 


The University of Missouri. 
COLUMBIA. 


The corn husker and shredder separates Has de ata Bcie 
the ears from the stalks and shucks | Philosophy, cs, Sool, and 
them, and converts the fodder into stover | 804 also of », Law, 








the farmer can harvest fifty acres of corn 
in less time than is required to cut a few 
acres by hand. 





Electrical, and 
which is better than hay. Heretofore tne | Dairy Hu , Horticulture, Entomo 
fodder and stalks have been allowed to | Sey ee erealien eats in Military 


go to waste, notwithstanding the fact 
that in dollars and cents they represent 
one-half the value of the entire crop. 


“King Corn’”’ is the title of a new book 


published by the McCormick Harvesting focien oF . oh 
Co., Chicago, U. 8, A.—a book which ex- | Pathology in the Me ial departmen ment, Puraitare 
plains in detail how to save the corn ee ee = —— — a : technic 


crop and get the full value of this im- 
portant cereal. We recommend that all 
readers of Colman’s RURAL WORLD 
write for this most interesting puvuca- 


or tative. 


sollte psi, our eater 
For pore Ae address IRVIN 











thoroughly. Address Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Chicago 


Regis- 
Columbia, Mo., School of with thirtee 
tion. fennkvons ent eccanal betibags at Walla, ie. ” 














